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In the April number of this Journal two forms of loyalty 
to truth were commented upon. It was confessed that human 
nature being what it is, there is little hope of the 
THE BANE OF ‘union of these two forms in one person, but rather 
RAISING FALSE... 
Issues it is to be expected that humanity will always take 
sides on the question of loyalty to old truth or zeal 
for new truth. Little harm were done if that were all! For, 
woeful as is division of the fair body of truth, it is not without 
advantage that the excellencies of each several part have their 
ardent admirers whose emphatic laud arouses attention. The 
real harm lies in the fact that far more than simple division 
appears. Rather the two sides engage at once in hostile and 
violent recriminations. Admiration for one’s own view shades 
off into denunciation of the other’s position. Such denunciation 
can only succeed in justifying itself—and this is the melancholy 
thing !—by raising false issues, since truth can never be essen- 
tially contradictory to itself. There must be mistake, ignorance, 
misconception somewhere, when truth is assailed in the interests 
of truth. What an amount of energy is worse than wasted in 
such conflicts. 
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One need not shrink from saying that such an attitude is 
taken most frequently by lovers of old and well-established 
views. It is more difficult for the lover of the old 

Lovers OF 
Estasusueo t© appreciate the new, than for the one zealous for 
TrutH Most the new to recognize the claims of the old. The 
latter is not indeed without his occasional slips in 
er ae regard, but, on the whole, the experience 
through which he passes in his search for the undiscovered but 
discoverable treasures gives him occasion to estimate the value 
of that which those before him have secured. His failures, his 
falls, his weary wanderings on trackless wastes, tend to teach 
him humility. But the lover of the old has no such testing. He 
receives the treasure, and needs but to assimilate and defend it. 
It comes with all the glory and sanctity of the past. He has 
not had to toil and be discouraged in its acquisition. Hence it 
is easier for him, with his secure and certain possession, to decry 
the less glorious and less definite acquisitions of his fellow- 
worker. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that those who 
raise these false issues, who cry out in loud warnings against the 


dangerous tendencies of the investigations at which other men 
are working, are found for the most part among the ranks of the 
lovers of truths already established. 


Ir may not be unprofitable to notice some examples of this 
error, or rather, blunder, of raising false issues. It is a common 
saying appearing in the columns of our religious 
SOME EXAMPLES: newspapers at the present time that ‘man is a little 
7. DAvID AND 
Danwin lower than the angels according to David, but a 
little higher than the animals according to Darwin.” 
This epigram is thought to be sufficient by its antithesis of 
David and Darwin to bring disgrace upon the modern scientific 
theory of evolution. Without doubt it is clever, but the artful 
language of controversy is not always the sincere declaration of 
truth. What is here so shrewdly contrasted need not, after all, 
be regarded as a contradiction. There is a very real sense in 
which these two statements are at perfect harmony and, indeed, 
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complementary. It all depends upon the purpose that is had in 
mind. David saw man in his ideal nature and destiny, as the 
son of God, as the heir of the ages. Darwin was studying him 
in his beginnings, was asking after his origin, not his destiny ; 
and it is not difficult to see how man in his origin may be only 
a little higher than the animals, while in his destiny a little lower 
than the angels. Indeed, it may with reason be asserted that 
the conception given us by David of the glory of man is exalted 
and magnified by the Darwinian view of his beginnings. That 
man began so low, that he has even now risen so high, lends all 
the more emphasis to the splendid ideal picture that the Psalmist 
gives of the future to be attained. Now, we are not in these 
remarks entering the lists in behalf of the Darwinian hypothesis. 
We are simply endeavoring to illustrate, in the sphere of religious 
thought, how easily a false issue may be raised, whereby views 
are made to seem quite out of harmony, which, after all, 
may be of the greatest service the one to the other, and belong 
to the one harmonious, consistent sphere of truth. 


A SIMILAR illustration can be found in the sphere of biblical 
science. Just as easily one constructs some antithetic statement 
such as this: ‘The Bible is inspired of God, accord- 

= anal ing to Paul, but it is the work of ignorant and 
unskillful redactors according to Wellhausen.”’ 

Thus critical processes and results are placed in sharp antagon- 
ism to the nobler conceptions of the great Christian apostle. 
But may it not in this case also be said that not only is there 
no necessary conflict between these two statements, but that 
they may prove after all to be complementary to one another? 
The point of view in each case is different. Paul looks at the 
finished product and at the work which it has accomplished in 
the world, at the spirit which breathes forth from it, at the 
destiny which awaits it. The critical scholar studies it from the 
scientific point of view, its beginnings, its form, the characteristics 
and knowledge of the men who were the instruments of its pro- 
duction, the phenomena of the periods in which its particular 
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books were produced, the various processes through which it 
has passed. And when we realize all that is involved in the 
latter, need we feel that the argument for the former is 
weakened? No; rather there is strong ground for holding 
that the argument is all the more cogent. That the treasure 
was preserved in earthen vessels, can make the miracle of the pres- 
ervation all the greater; that the truth was conveyed through 
such humble means may give to the divine character of the pro- 
cess and the result all the more significance. 


But it is not necessary to multiply words on this theme. One 
cannot but lament the frequency with which this impotent and 
senseless kind of warfare is waged. Why, after all, 
THE PROBLEM should it not be possible to unite in one the two 
ONE OF ‘ 
Aouustmenr attitudes of mind which appear thus so sadly in 
antagonism? Is it not worth while to strive for 
the attainment of that spirit which, with a firm grasp of truth 
already gained, is ready to adjust itself to that which is coming 
into view. All life in which there is growth may be defined as a 
continuous adjustment to new phenomena, new experiences, new 
tests, new duties. Thus the child grows into the man, the 
learner into the teacher, the servant into the master. Why should 
we not begin to realize this in matters of religious thought and 
theological inquiry? The surest and largest progress in that 
sphere awaits him who knows how to solve with the least 
difficulty the problem of adjustment. At the sametime he is most 
effectually helping on, so far as in him lies, the forward movement 
of the age that now is into the brighter‘age of the fuller knowl- 
edge of truth that isto come. Heis the really profitable servant 
of God and men. 


THE PROBLEM OF WELL-BEING AND SUFFERING 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
II. 


By the REVEREND -HARLAN CREELMAN, PH.D. 
Yale University. 


Modifications of the principle of retribution.—Exceptions to the principle. 
—Their purpose—Retribution and responsibility —Suffering and the King- 
dom of God.—Progress in doctrine. 

4. WHILE the principle of retributive justice, according to 
which well-being is conditioned upon righteousness and suffering 
upon sin’ is carried throughout the Old Testament, there are also 
certain facts or principles recognized which may modify the 
strict exercise of this fundamental doctrine. The following 
points will now be considered in this connection: 

First of all, the compassionate and forgiving nature of God 
in accordance with which he bears with man in his sin and seeks 
to turn him from it; and who, when punishment is inflicted upon 
men for their sin, is ready to restore again their well-being, pro- 
vided they repent and turn to him, ¢é. g., Pss., 103:10; 78:38, 39; 
145:8; 130:3f.; Hosea 11:8f.; Isa. 1:9; Ezek. 38:10, I1, 17; 
18:23, 31, 32; Lam. 1:20f.; 2:19, 20; 3:20f., 40f.; 5:19; Job 
11:5 f. (cf. vss. 12-20); Zech. 3:1f.; 8:11 f. Also Zech. 9:8; 
10:6; also Zech. 12:10f.; Joel 2:13.? 

Man’s inherent weakness and sinful disposition are also occa- 
sionally referred to as a cause or reason for modifying the strict 
exercise of the principle of retribution. Thus, Pss. 103:13, 14; 
51:5; 78:39; 89:47f.; Pss. 39; 143:2. In JE Gen. 8:21; Job 
7:11 £.; 14:15-22; Isa. 57:16. 

Secondly, God’s covenant relation with his people, on the 
basis of which they stood in a different position to him from 
other nations (a fact which is mentioned very frequently in the 
Old Testament, especially in those portions written from the 
legal and priestly standpoints), may also be mentioned as modi- 

*Reference, perhaps, should also be made to Ezek. 32:17 f. 


? God’s benevolence towards outside nations is especially set forth in the Book of 
Jonah. 
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fying in measure the strict exercise of the principle of retribu- 
tion. 

But besides the general bearing of this fact, more especially 
those references which have already been given in another con- 
nection are applicable here, namely, that the well-being of the 
people of Israel was sometimes maintained or promoted, when 
they deserved punishment, or at least were not worthy of bless- 
ings, lest if they be treated according to strict justice, the char- 
acter of God would be misunderstood by others in view of his 
special relation to Israel (for references, compare above, p. 7). 

Thirdly, a few references are found indicating that the pres- 
ence of the righteous among the wicked may serve to keep off 
deserved suffering or promote well-being; cf (in JE) Gen. 18:32; 
39: 3-5; Job 22: 30; 1 Isa. 65:8. 

Fourthly, the teaching is also found that the well-being of pos- 
terity may depend on the righteousness of ancestors, or at least 
be favorably affected by this fact; or that even unworthy 
descendants may be favored on account of covenant relations 
established with their fathers. Ex. 32:13, 14 (JE). Thus, Deut. 
5; 7:7, 8; Kgs. 9:4, 5; 12:12, 13, 34; Lev. 96:44, 
45 (P). 

Here may be included as well the references to posterity 
sharing in the blessings of ancestors.* Thus in JE Gen. 26: 3- 
5, 24; 7:1; Deut. 1:36; 5:29; 12:28; 30:19; Jer. 32:39; also in 
the priestly narrative of the Hexateuch (P), Gen. 17:7 f.; 19:29; 
6:18; 1 Chr. 17:11 f.; 28:8; Pss. 37:26; 25:13; 69:36; 102:28; 
103:17, 18; 106:31. 

Fifthly, the well-being of Israel is mentioned in one or two 
instances as connected with the wickedness of other nations.” 

* Cf. Ezekiel’s doctrine of individualism, or individual responsibility (Chap. 18) 
which is directly opposed to the above conception. His teaching is that a wicked son 


of a righteous person is punished and a righteous son of a wicked person is rewarded 
irrespective of ancestral character. 


? Another exception to the general principle, or modification of it, which however, 
is more apparent than real is found in the occasional representation of God as the 
cause or author of the evil in man, on account of which suffering comes to him. Such 
expressions as these may naturally be interpreted in the light of the Old Testament 
spirit, which not unfrequently overlooks secondary causes (e. g., overlooking natural 
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Thus, Deut. 9:4, 5, the land is to be given Israel not on account 
of their righteousness, but on account of the covenant with their 
fathers, and also on account of the wickedness of the Amorite. Cf. 
Gen. 15:16 (JE). 

5. The marked exceptions to the principle of retributive jus- 
tice, how met or how explained will now be considered. 

And first of all the cases in which the wicked were seen to 
be prosperous. The following explanations or solutions are 
found. 

a. The prosperity of the wicked is of short duration. Thus in 
Pss. 92:7, “When the wicked spring as the grass, And when all 
the workers of iniquity do flourish; It is that they shall be des- 
troyed forever.” Cf. Pss. 37:1, 2, 7, 10, 35f.; Prov. 24:19-22; 
23:17, 18; Amos 5:11; Jer. 12:1, compared with 17:11. The 
same explanation given in the book of Job by the three friends,’ 
Eliphaz 5:3; cf 15:20f. Bildad 8:15-19; Zophar 20:4f.; ¢f 
vss. 12-29; Hab. 2:2f. and chap. 3. 

4. Another explanation of this exception to the law of retri- 
bution is, that though the wicked are prosperous their end is 
marked by great exhibitions of divine displeasure. This is the 
solution found in Psalm 73. The great perplexity of the Psalm- 


ist in reference to the prosperity of the wicked, who seemingly 
do not have troubles as other men, is solved when he visited the 
sanctuary (vs. 17), ‘‘Surely thou settest them in slippery places ; 


law, cf. Ps. 29), and attributes all efficiency and action to God alone. Moreover in no 
case is it represented that God causes the righteous or innocent to sin. Sin appar- 
ently is implied as existing already in those in reference to whom the divine causation 
is predicted. Thus the exception is apparent rather thanreal. Cf (in D) Deut. 2:30; 
Josh. 11:20; 2 Sam. 16:11; 24:1f.; 1 Kings 22:19f.; Prov. 16:4; Isa. 6:9; 29:10; 
Ezek. 14:9; 20:25; chap. 38; Isa. 63:17; cf 64:5; 57:11. In P Ex. 14:17; A 7:33 
9:12; cf. Joel. 3. 

tJob opposes his friends’ theory that the destruction of the wicked comes sud- 
denly (especially 24:18-21); they are prospered and their end is natural (vss. 22-24), 
21:7 f. 

*Psalm 49 should also be mentioned in this connection, where the thought is that 
the worldly prosperity of the wicked gives them no advantage in death (vss. 6-14; 
16-20). The fate of the righteous is contrasted with the wicked (vss. 14,15). The 
thought of these verses is not entirely clear. It may refer only to their deliverance 
from the penal death of the wicked, or it may include more than this—the good they 
have in conscious communion and favor with God. 
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Thou castest them down to destruction (in their latter end); ... 
they become a desolation in a moment, They are utterly con- 
sumed with terrors,” etc. (vss. 18f.). Of 55:15. Cf. a similar 
solution presented by Job’s friends, Job 18:11 f.; 20: 23 f. 

A second exception to the law of retribution is that relating 
to the suffering of the righteous or innocent. This embraces a 
wider range of references than the first mentioned. It is an 
exception which is mentioned with or without comment from a 
very early period of Old Testament thought. 

The following subdivisions may be made: 

a. The references to the suffering of the innocent where 
apparently no attempt is made to offer an explanation. 

Thus (in JE) Josh. 7: 2f., 25, the sin of Achan which brings 
suffering upon innocent Israel as awhole. Cf Josh. 14:8; Num. 
32:9f., 15; cof 13:27f.; 14:3, 4, 23; I1:11-15; Gen. 4:8; 20:9, 
17. Againin 1 Sam. 22:17-20;- 2 Sam. 3: 32, 34; I Kings 21:1- 
16; 22:24f.; also 2: 26b,; Jer. 12:4; 26: 20-23; Cf q1:1f.; 19: 
4b.; 22:13-17; 2:30-34; Ezek. 21: 3-5; 20:47; 9:4; 13:22; 
1 Chron. 2: 7." 

6. In certain instances a protest is offered in connection with 
the exception referred to. Thus in Gen. 18:25 (JE) Abraham 
is represented as protesting against the destruction of the right- 
eous with the wicked, in these words: ‘‘ That be far from thee 
to do after this manner to slay the righteous with the wicked, 
that so the righteous should be as the wicked : shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right?” Cf. 2 Sam. 24:17; Job 21:19, 
20; Num. 16: 20-22 (P); 1 Chron. 20:17; cf 2 Chron. 24:21, 22. 

c. A common explanation of this exception or an excepted 
principle in connection with it, is the oneness of interest or rela- 
tion which existed, according to the Old Testament conception, 
between children and parents, or between king and people. The 
children of wicked parents were liable to suffer; people suffered 
for the sins of their leaders. This principle was firmly estab- 
lished in the thought of the Jewish people even down to a late 
period of the Old Testament.? £.g., Ps. 37:28, “the seed of 

* Possibly Deut. 3:26 and Zech. 12:10 should also be included under this heading. 


2 Cf. reference in the New Testament to this same conception, John 9: 2. 
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the wicked shall be cut off.” In the book of Job, Eliphaz says, 
5:4f.: The children of the wicked “are far from safety, and 
they are crushed in the gate.” Cf Zophar 20:10:" cf also Pss. 
79:8; 109:9f.; in JE Ex. 20:5, 6; 34:7; 2Sam. 21:1f. (cf. 1 
Sam. chap. 31); 2 Sam. 24:17b.; 1 Kings 11:11, 12, 35; 12:15 f.; 
14:15, 19237, 90, 94; 16:2 £, 19 f, 39) 90; 2744 8 
Kings 9:24f.; 10:7-14; 20:18; 21:9, I1b.; 16b.; 23:26; 24: 3; 
Hosea 1:4; Isa. 7: 10-17; 39:7, 8; Jer. 32:18; 14:20; 18:21; 
16:10f.; 15:4;* Isa. 14:21; Lam. 5:7; 1 Chron. 10:6, 7; 2 
Chron. 28:19; 24:18, 23; 21:11 (?).3 : ; 
d. The sufferings which the righteous undergo are in some 
cases regarded as a means of further purification, or as a trial of 
faith, ¢.g., Ps. 66:10-12, ‘‘ Thou, O God, hast proved us: Thou 
hast tried us as silver is tried. Thou broughtest us into the net; 
We went through fire and through water; but thou 
broughtest us out into a wealthy place (abundance),” cf 105:18, 
19; 11:5; 131:1-3;4 Deut. 8:2, 3, 5, 15 £.; Prov. 24:15, 16 (cf 
24:10); 3:11, 12. 
This is also one of the lessons of the book of Job. The pro- 
logue (chaps. I, 2) shows that suffering may come upon the inno- 
cent as a trial to their faith. And Job, the hero of the poem, 
who amid his perplexity which at time almost drove him to 
despair, nevertheless ‘fought his doubts and gathered strength,” 
came forth from his trial a much stronger and richer character. 
e. Another explanation given is that if the righteous have 
suffering, the period of its duration is limited. This principle is 
especially found in the Psalter. Thus 34:19, ‘Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous: But Jehovah delivereth him out of 
them all” (cf also vss. 4, 17, 22, contrasted with vs. 21). 
71:20; 37:24 and many others either expressed or implied (¢. g., 
143:1f.; 70:5; 120:1f., etc.). In JE Gen. 31:42 (cf vss. 36, 40); 
Cf. Job’s reply to their position (21:19, 20). 
2 Cf. with this 31: 29 where a new principle for the ideal future is stated. 


3In some of the above cases individual sin as well as that of ancestors or rulers 


_ may be implied. In the following two references it is explicitly stated: Isa. 65:6, 7; 


Lev. 26: 39 (P). 
4Cf. Ps. 141:5. 
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29:32; 35:3; 48:16; 16:6-11f.; 21:17; .15:13-16; Ex. 1:8f.; 
3:7, 9; 18:9; Num. 20:15, 16; Hab. 2:2f. In P Ex..2: 23 b— 
ag; 6:4, 

jf. The principle of compensation includes a wide range of 
references; that is, the righteous may have suffering but in due 
time a compensation of some kind will come to them. This is 
set forth very clearly in the book of Job. Job in the end, after 
all his sufferings, receives twofold more in the way of material 
and social good than he had at first (42:10f.); the thought 
apparently being that this came to him as a compensation for 
his suffering and loss.3 

Cf. the experience of Josephin (JE) Gen. 39:21 (cf 49: 23, 
24), chap. 41 (espec. vss. 50-52); Gen. 15:14. Also in Deut. 
26:6-9; 8, 2, 3, 5, 16. 

Cf. David's sufferings but in the end receiving the kingdom, 
1 Sam. chap. 18 f., especially 2 Sam. 4:9 (Cf. 1 Sam. 20:1; 26:24; 
also 2 Sam. 22:7 f., 17, 20, 28, 33, 44, 49; I Sam. 12:8; Isa. 66: 
5; 51:7,8 (Cf 54:7; also 52:3-6. As applied to the servant, 
52:13; 53:12f.; 50:4 f.4 

In this connection the experience of Jeremiah may be also 
given. He was one who suffered from the opposition and perse- 
cution of his people during his ministry (11:19; 15:10, 15, 18; 
12:5, 6; 18:19f.; 20:7f.; 37:18; 23:9f.; 10:19), but in com- 
pensation he in turn was upheld and strengthened by Jehovah’s 
promised presence (1:19; 15:11; cf 39:11f.). Cf also the 
experience of Ezekiel in 2:6; 3:25; cf 4:48. 

g. The most significant example of this exception is found 
in Isaiah 53, where the suffering of the innocent “Servant” is 
described as having the force of vicarious atonement for others. 

1Cf. Prov. 24:15, 16 (?); Mic. 7:7 f. (?). 

? Here may be noted the statement in Isa. 57:1, 2, of the premature removal of the 
righteous by death in order to escape from greater sufferings if they had been per- 
mitted to live. 

3Cf. Ps. 66:10-12; Ps. 18:7 f. 16, 19, 27, 32, 43, 48. 

4The same fact of compensation after suffering is applied in some instances to those 
who have suffered for their sin, ¢. g., Isa. 61:7; 57:17, 18; 60:10; 43:25f.; 44: 21-23; 
54:8f. (CK 40:2; 51:12 f.; 65:8-10); Zech, 1:12f., 17; 8:6f.,12f. Also Zech. 9:11 f.; 
10:6f; Ps. 102:13. 
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Though this doctrine is in no other place in the Old Testa- 
ment so clearly or fully stated as in this chapter in Deutero- 
Isaiah, there are nevertheless various foreshadowings of this 
wonderful truth which can be traced all through the Old Testa- 
ment literature. 

As distantly related to this principle the references to the 
intercession of one righteous person or persons on behalf of the 
wicked may be included. Thus (in JE) Abraham’s intercession 
for Sodom and others of a similar character, Gen. 18:23 f.; Ex. 
32:11f., 30f.; Num. 12:12f.; 14:11 f.; 21:7. Cf. Ps. 106:23; 
Amos 7:1 f.; Job 42:8, 10.7 

Again, in the Psalter, the representation of innocent suffer- 
ing, from being identified with God’s cause, points in the same 
direction. Thus: “for thy sake are we killed all the day long” 
(44:9f., 17-22f.;) ‘for thy sake I have borne reproach” (69:4, 
7-9). Cf. 89:38f., 49f.; 129:1f.; 59:3, 43 94:5-7, 21; 42:3, 
9,10; 43:1, 2; 74:1f.,18f.; 79:1 f., 10f.; 83:1-8, 12; 137:1f.; 
38: 20; cf. Jer. 15:15. 

The thought in Psalm 22 marks a further progress. The 
deliverance of the one who suffers in his righteousness? (in 
answer to his prayer, vss. I-21) serves as a witness to God’s 
character, which encourages those who already know him, and 
will lead others even to the ends of the earth to turn to him 
(vss. 22-31). But here there is no definite reference to vicari- 
ous suffering. Cf Isa. 49:8. 

The references to the suffering which the prophets feel in 
spirit on account of their deep sympathy and love for their peo- 
ple, at the prospect of punishment and misfortune coming upon 
their nation,3 may also be included here as having a general 
bearing on the doctrine. Cf 2 Kings 8:11, 12; Isa. 22:4, 5; 
21:3; 21:10(?); Micah 1:8f.; Jer. 8: 18-21; 9:1, 10,17; 13:17; 


tIt is also to be noted that the condition of wickedness may sometimes be so great 


that the intercession of the righteous will be of no avail, cf Jer. 15:1; Ezek. 14:14f.,20. - 


2 The individual here probably stands for ideal Israel, as the Servant in Isa. 53. 


Verse 22 shows clearly the distinction between the sufferer and the rest of his people. . 


3 Cf. the same spirit also manifested in reference to suffering coming upon other 
nations: ¢. g., Isa. 15:5; 16:9, 11; Jer. 48:31, 36f.; Ezek. 32: 1-16. 
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14:17, 18; 4:19. Cf also 45:3f.; Ezek. 9:8; 11:13; chaps. 
19; 21:6, 7, 12, 14; Isa. 24:16. 

But the nearest approach to the completed scemapien of this 
profound doctrine is found in connection with the suffering of 
the prophets in behalf of their people. This fact is especially 
noticeable in the labors of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who suffered 
indeed for righteousness’ sake in seeking to stem the evils of 
their day, but who were, nevertheless, persecuted and despised 
for their efforts by those whose truest well-being they were seek- 
ing to promote. They thus exemplified in a striking manner the 
principle of suffering righteousness, and in a certain true sense 
in their suffering bore the sin of their people." 

It is, however, in the well-known fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
that the culmination of the various previous hints and the fulfil- 
ment of whatever gleams and foreshadowings of this doctrine 
may have preceded it are found. The innocent ‘Servant’ (who 
most probably refers to the righteous portion of the nation in 
exile), whose suffering was misunderstood by his people— it 
being attributed by them to his own sin—was in reality suffering 
vicariously for their sin, and by his death was making a trespass- 
offering (dsham) for them (vs. 10), by means of which their 
well-being was to be promoted. 

6. It will now be in place to notice the effects produced or 
ends realized by the different exceptions to the principle of retri- 
bution which have been considered, namely when the righteous 
have suffering and the wicked prosperity. And here should be 
included not only the instances which belong directly to personal 
experience, but also those which refer to the observance of these 
exceptions among others, as, for example, in the book of Eccle- 
siastes. 

a. One of the effects produced by these exceptions was to 
arouse a spirit of protest in the minds of the thoughtful. Thus 
Abraham is represented as protesting against the righteous suf- 
fering the same fate as the wicked in Sodom (Gen. 18:25). As 
the different references included under this point have already 


* Cf. in this connection the symbolical action of bearing the iniquity of Israel and 
Judah in Ezek. 4:4f. 
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been given in another place (under 4, p. 18) it will not be neces- 
sary to give them again. ; 

6. But in addition from such exceptions there arose a spirit | 
of perplexity, questioning, discouragement or extreme doubt; 
or it might appear in the form of a notable absence of enthusias- 
tic hope and cheerful outlook upon life itself with its various 
pursuits and duties." 

Many references showing the despondency and doubt which 
arose from this cause are found in the Psalter. Psalm 73 
describes the feelings of perplexity of one on account of the 
prosperity of the wicked while he had suffering as his portion 
(vs. 3f., 14). The effect of this upon him is thus expressed: 
“But as for me, my feet were almost gone: My steps had well 
nigh slipped” (vs. 2). He is led to exclaim: ‘Surely, in vain 
have I cleansed my heart, And washed my hands in innocency” 
108:11; 10:1; 35:17f.; 42; 43; and others. 

A good illustration is found in the book of Job in the effect 
of his suffering upon him. He is despondent (3:1 f.; 6:1 f.; 
8f.; 7:15, 16; 10:18-22); he doubts God’s just rule of the world 
(10:3 £.; 9:22, 33; 12:6; 21:7f., 18, 29 £.; 24:2f., 139f.); he 
charges God with injustice and hostility in his dealings with 
him (7:11 f.; 14:15 f.; 10:3f., 15, 16; 9:3, 19f., 29 f.; 13:24—-28; 
chaps. 16; 19:6f.; 23:1 f.). 

Cf. 1 Kings 19:1f., 10, 14; Jer. 12:5, 6; 15:10; Hab. 1:13 f.; 
Isa. 40:27; 49:14 f.; 50:10; 63:17; cf 64:5, 7; 57:11; 42:148.; 
Mal. 3:14, 15; 2:17. : 

In Ecclesiastes a lack of cheerful hope and a spirit almost 
pessimistic in its tone is found, which arose in measure from the 
observance of the various inconsistencies in life and the failure 
in the exercise of the principle of retribution in society.2 (Cf 

*Doubt and despondency also arose in some cases from suffering which was 
merited on account of sin, e. g. The book of Lamentations. Ezek. 33:10; Ps. 39:8 f.; 


cf. also Isa. 64:5-7. The existence of sin may also be implied in other psalms given 
above. 


2Cf. such references as 8:6,9; 3:16; 4:1f.; 5:8f. r0:16f.; 7:15; 9:2, 11 f.5 
8:10, 14. 
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6:3." 

c. But besides the above, another result of an entirely differ- 
ent nature is found as the ultimate outcome in certain instances’ 
from such exceptions, namely, the gaining of higher spiritual 
conceptions, or the realization of a loftier spiritual state.’ 

This fact is more especially found in the Psalter, where, in 
several places, after perplexity and even the greatest doubt on 
account of the exceptions to the principle of retribution had 
arisen, in the end a higher appreciation of spiritual blessings was 
gained. Thus, in Ps. 73 (referred to under the previous heading) 
the writer is led out of his doubt into the consciousness of pos- 
sessing a higher spiritual blessing than the wicked have, namely, 
in God as his highest good (vss. 25, 26). Cf Ps. 17; 4:7; 39:7; 
73:16; 493 

d. Another end secured by the suffering of the righteous 
was the correction of a false inference. Since suffering came as 
a punishment for sin a very natural inference to derive was that 
behind a// suffering there must exist sin as its cause—the greater 
the suffering the greater the sin. Thus, in the book of Job, the 
friends are described as inferring that Job must be guilty of great 
sin since suffering of such magnitude had befallen him. The 
book teaches that their supposition was false. The afflictions 
which he endured were sent as a trial of his faith and integrity. 
Thus one of the purposes of the book was a correction of this 
false inference, showing that the conclusion which his friends 
drew does not always or necessarily hold good. 

7. The relation of the principle of retribution to individualism 
or individual responsibility may now be briefly noticed. | 

As far as the individual is concerned the principle of retribu- 


* Note also the hopeless outlook upon death, 5:15f.; 3:18f. 6:3f.; 9:10. 


? Here also will naturally come the references which show that suffering may have 
a purifying end in view or serve as a test of character (cf above, p. 20 d). 


3 Notice also in this connection the references in Ecclesiastes, that it is best after 
all to accept life as it is, with its evils and perplexing inconsistencies, and make the 
best of them (cf 2:24; 3:12f.,22; 6:7-9; 8:15; 9:7-10; 5:18-20; 11:9f. Cf, 
also, 12:13, but this may be a later addition). 
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tion has the same bearing as in reference to the nation. This is 
well illustrated by the Book of Proverbs. 

And while the fact is stated that the well-being or suffering 
of individuals may be affected by the good or evil of others— 
the result and influence of which extends beyond them (2. e¢., 
children affected by parental conduct)—the action of the indi- 
viduals themselves is not overlooked as related to the same end.’ 

In Jeremiah and Ezekiel the fact of individual responsibility 
is especially emphasized, being set forth in the way of rebuke to 
the hopelessness of men of that day, or the excuse that their: 
suffering was due to the sin of their'fathers. These prophets do 
not set the old doctrine aside, but they supplement it by empha- 
sizing the fact, that in the future men will stand in an individual 
relation to God—well-being and suffering being determined by 
individual action alone. Cf. Jer. 31:29, 30; Ezek., chaps. 18, 33. 

But while these references apparently had to do with a future 
period, they as well had a bearing upon present conditions, show- 
ing to the people of that day, that they themselves could not 
avoid their own personal relation to the fundamental principle 
of retribution, and their consequent responsibility as individuals. 

8. Another fact that should be noticed in this study is the 
relation of suffering to the kingdom of God in the Old Testa- 
ment. This important subject, however, lies beyond the scope 
of this particular study, and so only a few words will be neces- 
sary to show the general connection of thought between the two. 

In the Protevangelium (JE Gen. 3:14 f.) while suffering is 
described as punishment for sin, a further thought is as well 
included, that it will be through a process or period of suffering 
that righteousness will be eventually victorious. 

All through the Old Testament the thought is found that 
suffering has a reformatory as well as retributive end in view as 
related to Israel (cf above, p. 9). 

This fact is especially dwelt upon in the prophetical teaching 
and exhortation. The prophets were painfully conscious of the 
fact that their nation had failed and was failing to realize the true 


1 Cf. in the execution of civil justice the law that children were not to suffer for 
parental sins and vice versa. £. g. Deut. 24:16; 2 Kings 14:5, 6; 2 Chron. 25:4. 
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end of its well-being, namely, as a people loyal and devoted to 
their God. Their own individual efforts to arouse their nation 
to repentance were without permanent result; while punishment 
sent to warn or reform them was also unavailing. 

Thus it was, the more true well-being was seen to be 
unrealized in the national life of the present, and the prospect 
for present betterment hopeless, the more did the thoughts of 
these great religious leaders turn to the future, to an ideal con- 
dition which would be realized through the discipline and 
purification or reformation of suffering; when once more God 
would exert his power on their behalf and grant his favor, and 
when a remnant at least would be restored to their own land. 
Now this ideal future of which the prophets speak is included in 
the subject of the kingdom of God in the Old Testament. 

Cf. Amos 9:9f.; Hosea 5:15; 2:7, 14-17; 6:1-3; 3:3f.; 
10:4, 10; 11:8-11; 14:1f.; Isa. 1:24-31; 27:9, 13; 28:23- 
29; 4:2-6; 6:11-13; 17:6, 7; 10:21; Micah 4:6-10; 7:9f.; 
2552 (?); of. $333 Jer. 90700, 96:97, 28; 13725; 
23:3-8; 16:14, 15; 2910-14; 24:6, 7; 33:6-9 and chap. 31 
especially ; Ezek. 14:10-11; 20:37, 38; 36:11, 25f.; 39:25 f.; 
7:16; 23:27, 48; of. 6:8-10; 17:22-24; 11:16; 20:41 f.; 
16:53; Isa. 40:2; 51:12f.; 65:8-10; 54:8f.; also Isa. 26:16 
2:1f.; 8:6f£. 12f.; also Zech. 9:11 f.; 10:6f. 

Cf. Restoration under the figure of a resurrection. Hosea 
13:14; Ezek. 37:7-14; Isa. 26:19. 

A few references are also found in which this same principle 
is applied to outside nations, who are thus to become a part of 
the divine kingdom, ¢.g., Isa. 19:1 f., 20f.; 23:15f.; Zeph. 
2:11; 3:8f.; Zech. 9:7; also Zech. 14:16 f.; cf Isa. 26:9, 10. 

g. The last point to consider in this study is how new con- 
ceptions and principles were adjusted to old ones in the progress 
of thought in the Old Testament. 

The doctrine that righteousness is followed by prosperity and 
sin by suffering is a fundamental principle throughout the Old 
Testament. No new principle ever came in to set this aside, 
however much in certain instances it might be questioned. 
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Whatever new principles or ideas arose from time to time, they 
were introduced not to set aside this fundamental doctrine but 
to modify it, or correct false inferences from it. 

It is during the period of the exile and that bordering upon 
it, that the widest range of exceptions are found, for then, as 
never before, was the problem of well-being, and especially 
of suffering thrust upon the attention of the thoughtful and pious 
of the nation. But here we find that the new ideas came in not 
to supersede but to modify current conceptions, or they are set 
forth in connection with the old ideas without any apparent 
attempt to adjust them to each other. 

Thus in the Book of Job the principle of retribution is 
recognized and maintained even by Job himself (cf 27:7; 31:3 
f.). And while one of the purposes of the book was to oppose 
the false inference that suffering necessarily implies sin, and to 
show that Job’s suffering came as a discipline or trial of his 
faith, it does not therefore teach that a// suffering has this 
meaning and purpose. The point rather was taught that the 
old doctrine did not cover all cases; it was not inclusive 
enough; there were or might be exceptions to it. 

Again, in reference to the relation of individual responsibility 
to the principle of retribution, a point which is noticed particu- 
larly in Jeremiah and Ezekiel (cf above, pp. 27, 28), side by side 
with this new teaching the old principle of the influence of 
ancestral action is recognized (cf. Jer. 32:18; 14:20; 18:21; 
cf. 16:10f.). The new prophetic teaching was introduced more 
in the manner of a protest against false inferences or a spirit of 
despondency, in view of the older recognized principle: that is, 
the doctrine of individual responsibility does not supersede the 
old doctrine that men are affected by the good or evil action of 
others to whom they are related. 

Even the sublime thought of the ‘‘suffering servant’”’ (whose 
suffering the people thought was due to his own sin, but who was 
in reality bearing the sins of his people) does not set aside the 
recognized principle of retribution in that same prophecy (cf 
Isa. 56:1 f.; 58:6f., 13f., etc.; 42:23-25; 40:2; 59:9, I2f., 
43: 28, etc.). 
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To give one more instance, the higher appreciations of 
spiritual blessings as a part of well-being (such as was noticed 
above in connection with the Psalms, ?p. 26), which was 
apparently the outcome of exceptions to the principle of retribu- 
tion,’ this conception did not set aside the value placed upon 
material and social blessings. Thus in the prophetic descriptions 
of the content of well-being in the ideal future, material and 
social good are included as essential factors. We cannot, there- 
fore, point to a time, when material and social good were left 
out of consideration as a valuable part of well-being. 

In a word, then, the new ideas come in from time to time, 
not to supersede but to modify, supplement, or correct the 
principles or ideas, which were already accepted and established 
in the national thought. 


* The influence from this is also probably felt in the thought of other Psalms (e. g., 
the lofty spiritual teaching in Ps. 16) even though it is not so stated as the occasion. 
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THE LAST WORDS OF MOSES: 


Arranged by PROFESSOR R. G. MOULTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


I 


The Lord came from Sinai, 
And rose from Seir unto them; 
He shined forth from Mount Paran, 
And he came from the ten thousands of holy ones: 
At his right hand was a fiery law unto them. 
Yea, he loveth the tribes ; 
All their holy ones are in thy hand: 
And they sat down at thy feet ; 
Every one received of thy words. 


II 


Moses commanded us a law, an inheritance for the assemblies of Jacob 
{and he was king in Jeshurun), when the heads of the people were gathered, 
all the tribes of Israel together. 


OF REUBEN 


Let Reuben live, and not die; 
And let not his men be few. 


OF JUDAH 
Hear, Lord, the voice of Judah, 
And bring him unto his people: 
With his hands he contended for himself; 
And thou shalt be an help against his adversaries. 


OF LEVI 
Thy Thummim and thy Urim are with him whom thou lovest, 
Whom thou didst prove at Massah, 
With whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah; 
Who said of his father, and of his mother, I have not seen him ; 
Neither did he acknowledge his brethren, 
Nor knew he his own children: 
For they have observed thy word, 
And keep thy covenant. 


The suggested form is that I and III are continuous, and make the General 
Blessing of Moses; between these the blessings on particular tribes appear as a 
traditional document with a separate heading. 
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They shall teach Jacob thy judgments, 
And Israel thy law; 
They shall put incense before thee, 
And whole burnt offering upon thine altar. 
Bless, LORD, his substance, 
And accept the work of his hands: 
Smite through the loins of them that rise up against him, 
And of them that hate him, that they rise not again. 


OF BENJAMIN 
The beloved of the LorpD shall dwell in safety by him ; 
He covereth him all the day long, 
And he dwelleth between his shoulders. 


OF JOSEPH 
Blessed of the Lorp be his land; 
For the precious things of heaven, for the dew, 
And for the deep that coucheth beneath, 
And for the precious things of the fruits of the sun, 
And for the precious things of the growth of the moons, 
And for the chief things of the ancient mountains, 
And for the precious things of the everlasting hills, 
And for the precious things of the earth and the fulness 
thereof, 
And the good will of him that dwelt in the bush : 
Let the blessing come upon the head of Joseph, 
And upon the crown of the head of him that is prince among 
his brethren. 
His firstling bullock, majesty is his ; 
And his horns are the horns of the wild ox: 
With them he shall push the peoples, all of them, even the 
ends of the earth: 
And they are the ten thousands of Ephraim, 
And they are the thousands of Manasseh. 


OF ZEBULUN AND ISSACHAR 
Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out ; 
And, Issachar, in thy tents. 
They shall call the peoples unto the mountain ; 
There shall they offer sacrifices of righteousness : 
For they shall suck the abundance of the seas, 
And the hidden treasures of the sand. 


OF GAD 


Blessed be he that enlargeth Gad : 
He dwelleth as a lioness; 
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And teareth the arm, yea, the crown of the head. 
And he chose the first part for himself, 

For there was a ruler's portion reserved ;| 
And he came with the heads of the people, 

He executed the justice of the Lorp, 

And his judgments with Israel. 

OF DAN 

Dan is a lion’s whelp, 

That leapeth forth from Bashan. 

OF NAPHTALI 

O Naphtali, satisfied with favour, 
And full with the blessing of the Lorp: 

Possess thou the west and the south. 

OF ASHER 


Blessed be Asher above sons; 
Let him be acceptable unto his brethren, 
And let him dip his foot in oil. 

Thy bars shall be iron and brass ; 
And as thy days, so shall thy strength be. 


III 


There is none like unto God, O Jeshurun, 
Who rideth upon the heaven for thy help, 
And in his excellency on the skies. 
The eternal God is thy dwelling place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms: 
And he thrust out the enemy from before thee, 
And said, Destroy. 
And Israel dwelleth in safety, 
The fountain of Jacob alone, 
In a land of corn and wine; 
Yea, his heavens drop down dew. 
Happy art thou, O Israel, 
Who is like unto thee? 
A people saved by the Lorn, 
The shield of thy help, 
And that is the sword of thy excellency! 
And thine enemies shall submit themselves unto thee; 
And thou shalt tread upon their high places. 
Deuteronomy 33. 


JERUSALEM AND THEREABOUTS. 


By the REVEREND A. K. PARKER, D.D., 
Chicago. 


At the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem western travelers in. general 
part with certain illusions, equipped with which they have 
journeyed thus far. The atmosphere of the holy city is not 
conducive to spiritual fervors, nor do its everyday scenes feed 
the noblest emotions of the soul. Here, to begin with, as we 
stand at the top of that long descent of shallow stone stairs, 
dignified by the name of David Street, an ecclesiastical proces- 
sion is advancing, and we step into a shop doorway to allow the 
Latin Bishop to pass. His reverence, if he be not entitled to a 
much more august appellative, is returning in full pontificals to 
his palace from some high function at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, attended by an imposing array of gorgeous mace- 
bearers, vested priests and brown-frocked monks, and further 
honored by a swaggering escort of Turkish soldiers. ‘ The 
Bishop must be protected, yes,” explains the nonchalant drago- 
man, ‘it is near Holy Week, when always there is much 
quarreling between the Latins and the Greeks.” Here, again, 
in the doorway of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre itself, 
lounges the Turkish military guard, ready for prompt and 
impartial interference if Latin and Greek worshipers fall into 
dispute for the ten thousandth time over the infringement of 
some petty privilege, and fly, like wild beasts, at each others’ 
throats. 

If the plain truth must be spoken, the Jerusalem of today is 
a sordid and depressing Oriental town, which has little or 
nothing to tell the visitor of the memorable and glorious periods 
of its past history. Its most notable buildings, the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the mosques within the Haram esh 
Sherif enclosure, possess, it is true, an incomparable interest, 
but it is to the antiquarian, the artist, and the historian that they 
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make their strongest appeal. One may sometimes meet the 
heroic figure of Godfrey of Bouillon under the medieval arch- 
‘ways of these narrow streets, but never Jesus of Nazareth. We 
must go outside the walls if we would set our feet in the path- 
ways he trod. 

The long ridge of the Mount of Olives, rising as it does 200 
feet above the hills upon which the city stands, and separated 


STREET OF STAIRS 


from its walls only by the narrow Kedron valley, is perpetually 
challenging the attention as one walks the city streets. Its 
green slopes are dotted with groups of gray olive trees, and 
crossed by steep and narrow footpaths. Here and there a 
solitary building stands out, offensively conspicuous among them 
the new Russian church with its Byzantine domes, and the roofs 
of a little village rise above its summit. It is unwalled, open, 
free of access. But Olivet keeps yet its aspect of seclusion. It. 
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is very near Jerusalem, seeming literally to overhang it, and, at 
the same time, very remote from its paltry traffic; its mean 
ecclesiastical squabbles, and its bedizened holy places. One 
breathes more freely upon its slopes, and takes courage in the 
shadow of its olive trees to open the New Testament. It is easy 
to realize that here Jesus sat in meditation, looking out upon the 
snowy marble and glittering gold of the Temple terraces and 
walls, when the troubled disciples found him out, saying ‘Tell 
us when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy 
coming?’ Through this valley of graves just below us, crossing 
the brook Kedron he came, as the sun was setting, on the 
evening of Sunday, and again on Monday and on Tuesday of 
Passion Week, and set his face to climb the hill toward Bethany. 
The Jerusalem of our Lord’s time is buried deep under the 
rubbish accumulations of centuries, but one ventures to think 
that if he walked again on earth this green hillside would wear 
to him a not unfamiliar aspect. 

We visited the Mount of Olives first in the afternoon of Palm 


Sunday; and riding in the direction of Bethany far enough to 


lose sight of the city altogether, turned back upon the road run- 
ning around the southern shoulder of the hill by which mounted 
travelers coming from Jericho and Bethany must always have 
approached Jerusalem. Nothing can be more exact in detail than 
Dean Stanley’s famous description of this spot. As we pushed 
eagerly on, the city walls appeared for a moment, and were lost 
to sight. The road descends, and mounts again to a little plat- 
form where the rider checks his horse, surprised, so suddenly 
does it break upon him, by the very picture he was expecting to 
see. There, before him, hardly a: stone’s throw distant, as it 
seems, stretched out in the brilliant sunshine upon its broken hills 
and shut in by its useless walls, lies the gray, ruinous, melancholy 
city of David; and just here— it is hardly possibly to doubt it— 
David’s Son stood, and beholding splendid and proud Jerusalem 
wept over it. Hardly another locality in or about Jerusalem, 
associated with the gospel narrative, is less open to controversy 
than this. The Greek and the Latin churches have each its own 
Garden of Gethsemane. The Dome of the Rock in the enclosure 
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of the Haram esh Sherif covers the site of the ancient altar of 
burnt offering, one party confidently affirms. Another party is 
equally positive that this mysterious cave is the very tomb which 
Joseph of Arimathea surrendered for the burial of Jesus. The 
Protestant world, with few exceptions, scouts the claim that the 
shrines enclosed within the walls of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre mark the sites of the crucifixion and the entombment of our 
Lord. We may choose between two or three plausible identifica- 
tions of Calvary outside the walls of the city. Certainty regarding 
these matters as yet there is none; though it is not unreasonable 
to expect that the explorations of the future will tell us beyond a 
doubt where Herod’s Temple stood and where the three crosses 
were set up. Meanwhile the devout spirit, seeking the places 
which knew the Christ, will gladly turn away from the candle- 
stained gloom of churches, heavy with incense odors, to the wide 
and sunny and quiet spaces of the Mount of Olives. 


“The pathways of thy land are little changed 
Since Thou wert there; 
The busy world through other ways has ranged, 
And left these bare— 


The rocky path still climbs the glowing steep 
Of Olivet, 

The rains of two millenniums wear it deep ; 
Men tread it yet. 


The wild fig throws broad shadows o’er it still, 
As once o’er Thee; 

Peasants go home at evening up that hill 
To Bethany. 


And as, when gazing, Thou didst weep o’er them, 
From height to height 

The white roofs of discrowned Jerusalem 
Burst on our sight. 


It was on Palm Sunday afternoon also that we saw the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, a quiet spot at the foot of Olivet, and some- 
what removed from the road which here begins the ascent of the - 
hill. A high stone wall encloses the irregular quadrangle with 
its seven venerable olive trees, their rugged trunks showing in 
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yawning rents the marks of great age. About each tree is built 

a wooden paling with a locked gate, a necessary precaution, if the 

trees are not to be stripped by ruthless pilgrims of the last tiny 

twig and leaf. The Latin church has possession of the little gar- 

den; and the Franciscan monks in charge are very courteous to 

visitors. There is no entrance fee, but if you would carry away 

two or three flowers of the 

purple and yellow heart’s- 

ease which brighten the 

carefully kept garden 

beds, a bit of silver will 

| procure them and the 

| good father will slip your 

offering into his pocket, 

saying, “It is for the 

poor.” On the inner side 

of the enclosing wall 

sacred pictures are hung 

at intervals, marking 

“stations for prayer,” and 

in the fragrant air, and 

sunshine of that quiet 

Sunday afternoon a little 

company: of worshipers, 

with a priest at the head, 

was making the rounds of 

OLIVE TREE IN GETHSBMANE these stations, kneeling a 

moment at each to chant a prayer. Very sweet and very solemn 

rose upon the stillness the plaintive minor of the repeated 

refrain of the litany, “O Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world, have mercy on us!” 

No conceivable credulity can accept these olives as the iden- 
tical trees beneath which our Lord prayed. But it is very likely 
that the Garden of the Oil Press was hereabouts; and the tradi- 
tion which fixes upon this spot goes back to the fourth century. 
The Romish church gently protects, but she does not invade the 
peace of the garden; and one sympathizes, when he turns away 
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from the reputed Gethsemane, with that traveler who says that 
“he chooses rather to believe in its authenticity than to defend 
it.” 

Shall we leave the Mount of Olives without visiting the church 
of the Ascension? The mosque of the Ascension it should 
rather be called, for here is a ‘“‘holy place” to which Christians, 
Latin, Greek, and Armenian alike, come to say masses by the 
gracious permission of their Mohammedan masters. Church and 
mosque stand side by side in the center of an enclosed court. 
Climb the narrow stone stairway leading to the minaret of the, 
mosque for an outlook upon one of the loveliest and most sur- 
prising views that Palestine offers. West and north lies the city, 
south the hilly country about Bethlehem. This prospect has 
been gained from many another point of view, and it does not 
long detain you. But what strange vision of lake and mountain 
is this, greeting the astonished eyes as one looks eastward? 
You turn to your guide in bewilderment. That stretch of wave- 
less deep blue water lying yonder, only a few hundred feet below, 
it seems, and easily reached in a half hour’s walk, you hardly 
venture to ask the question, but is it, can it be, the Dead Sea? 
It can be nothing else, certainly; but it is nearly four thousand 
feet below our level, and a ride of seven hours would hardly 
bring us to it. The marvelous purity of the atmosphere is the 
magician’s wand that has brought the Dead Sea to our feet, and 
set dim Nebo just before us rising above that deep chasm in the 
blue boundary wall of the mountains of Moab. 

Next to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the most famous 
shrine of Palestine, or indeed, of the world, is the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem. The city itself lies upon the spur of a 
hill, a long irregular line of closely packed houses of mud and 
stone, surrounded by terraced vineyards and orchards of olive 
trees and figs, and presenting as its most conspicuous object, an 
enormous shapeless building, in which church and convent are 
inextricably combined. It is not easy, even when one stands at 
its gate, to disentangle its parts, and say where church begins 
and convent ends. 

Of the three doorways in the fagade of the Church of the 
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Nativity, two have been built up and the third reduced in size, 
that the interior might be more easily protected against Moham- 
medan assaults, a precaution, happily, now no longer necessary. 
Through this low and narrow door one enters the oldest Christian 
church in the world. The Empress Helena reared these walls 
and Constantine consecrated them to Christian worship. Justinian 
restored and enriched the church. And it has been marvelously 
preserved since from Saracenic fury, and Mohammedan desecra- 


BETHLEHEM AND THE LATIN CONVENT 


tion. The pointed wooden roof of the nave is of English oak, 
by which King Edward IV. replaced the decaying beams of the 
original construction of cedar of Lebanon. On either side of 
the wide nave are two aisles, with forty-four columns in all, 
noble monolith shafts of rose-colored marble, with each a cross 
engraven upon its capital. Faint traces of the mosaics with 
which the walls were once adorned are visible, and from the 
ceiling, both of the nave and the aisles, hang silver lamps, curi- 
ously decorated with ostrich eggs. Looking down the long 
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nave, the eye is arrested by an ugly brick wall rising as high as 
the capitals of the columns, and cutting off completely the 
transept, an inexcusable and shabby defacement, recently built 
by the Greeks. . This nobly proportioned, simple and severe 
interior is entirely wanting in the customary apparatus of Greek 
and Romish worship, such as chapels, altars, images, pictures, 
candles, votive offerings. Among the lovely marble pillars, sole 
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occupants of the vast and unadorned space of the church, one 
may wander at will, as though strolling through a-grove; an 
immunity and privilege to be gratefully enjoyed. 

Passing through the disfiguring wall at the extremity of the 
nave, we find ourselves in a richly decorated Greek church, with 
its altar and gorgeous bishop’s throne, with pictures upon the 
walls and gigantic candlesticks supporting candles as thick as 
one’s arm. Masses are being said, and barefooted monks with 
brown frocks girdled with a rope patter over the stone floor. 


: 
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But this gaudy church is not what we have come to see. 
Near the great altar a flight of steps leads to an arched doorway. 
Down these steps and through this door, a monk with a lighted 
candle leads us into an underground chapel, forty feet long, 
twelve feet wide, ten feet high. It is in fact a natural cave, 
paved and lined with marble, with costly glimmering lamps sus- 
pended from its ceiling. At the extremity of the chapel is a 
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semi-circular recess, and into its marble pavement a silver star is 
sunk, around which runs this inscription: Hic de Virgine Mania 
Jesus Christus natus est. That the stable of the Bethlehem inn 
where Joseph and Mary found refuge was a cave, is not unlikely. 
That this particular recess in the rock, adorned with pictures and 
protected from relic hunters by a wire grating, is the very man- 
ger in which the infant Jesus was laid is not impossible. The 
tradition is a very ancient one, and those who are not prepared 
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to accept it are contented at least not to challenge it. We felt 
no overpowering rush of emotion as we looked down upon the 
silver star which a stream of pilgrims devoutly kiss; nor, on the 
other hand, could we speak lightly of the credulity and supersti- 
tion of these devotees. It is something more than a bigoted 
Protestant prejudice which forbids true religious emotions as one 
stands beside shrines vulgarized by tinsel finery. The mind con- 
tends helplessly against a sense of unreality. We too, like the 
pilgrims whom we were inclined to envy, might have knelt 
devoutly in the cave of the Church of the Nativity if the marble 
casing could have been torn from the rock, if the votive lamps 
could have been removed, if the clinging odors of incense could 
have been purged away. But over these barriers it was hard to 
climb ; and yet it may have been just here that ‘the heaven-born 
child, all meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lay.” 

Leaving the church, we walked through the long street of the 
town, and then by a narrow cross lane reached the summit of a 
hill and looked off upon a wide sweep of encircling pastures and 
grain fields. Nowhere in southern Palestine is there more care- 
ful cultivation than is found just about Bethlehem, and nowhere 
are the field flowers more abundant and more brilliant. ‘ Yon- 
der,” said the dragoman, pointing to a little clump of olive trees 
in the plain below, “is the field where the shepherds were feed- 
ing their flocks when the angels appeared.” The exact spot 
does not matter. These are the green cornfields and pasture 
lands of the House of Bread, and up this hill and down this nar- 
row street the wandering shepherds hurried to find it even so as 
the angel had said unto them. Once more it is in the open air, 
and not under consecrated roofs, that the gospel story becomes 
real. Let illusions go. The Holy Land is eloquent still to him 
who has ears to hear. 


OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT PROPHECY 


V. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


PROPHECY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM FROM ABOUT I050 B.C. TO 


937 B. C. 
1. LITERARY SOURCES: 


1. Contemporaneous Hebrew Sources : 

1) A few poetical pieces like the laments of David, 2 Sam. 
&. 

2) Prophetical histories, the material of which has been 
used in the books of Samuel and Kings, cf 1 Chron. 
29:29; 2 Chron. 9:29." 

3) State records, like “the chronicles of King David,” ¢f. 
1 Chron. 27:24." 

4) The charter of the kingdom, cf. 1 Sam. 10:25. 

5) The book of national anthology, Jashar. 2 Sam. 1:18." 

6) The psalms which belong to the period.” 


*For these lost works cf. Ewald, Adoda Zara, ch. 2; Donaldson, Jashar; Ewald, 
History, 1., 64-74; W. R. Smith, Zucyc. Rrit., XI1., 534; Wellhausen, in Bleek, 
Einleitung,5 9-18; Fuller, Jasher, in Smith Bib. Dict, I., 1528. 

2 The psalms assigned to David by modern critics may be summarized as follows: 

(az) Binney, Green, etc., all or nearly all assigned by tradition. 

(4) Olshausen, Lengerke, Kuenen, Reuss, W. R. Smith, Cheyne, Wildeboer, pro- 
bably none. 

(c) Baethgen, probably 3, 4, and 18. 

(d) Hitzig, Pss. 3-19, except 5, 6, 14. 

(e) Ewald, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19, 24, 29, 32, 101 and some fragments. 

(/) Delitzsch, 3-19, 22-24, 25, 28-30, 32, 34, 36-39, 41, 51, 52, 54, 56-63, and some 
others doubtful. 

For discussions cf. Ewald, Comm. on the Psalms, 1., 64-157; Murray, Origin and 
Growth of the Psalms, (26-43; Giesebrecht, Ueber: die Abfassungkeit der Psalmen, 
ZAW, I., 276-332; W. R. Smith, Psalms, Encyc. Brit., XX., 33-9; Cheyne, The Book 
of Psalms, VUI-XVI1; Delitzsch, Comm. on the Book of the Psalms, 1., 8-17; Green, 
Titles of the Psalms, O.and N. T. Stud., Sept. 1890, 153-67 ; Baethgen, Die Psalmen, V1.- 
XI.; Staerk, Zur Kritik der Psalmeniiberschriften, ZAW, XI1., 91-151; Driver, /ntro- 
duction,? 351-64; Reuss, Die hebraische Poesie, 37-49. 
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2. Later Hebrew Traditions. 
1) Concerning Samuel in the Books of Samuel.” 
2) Concerning Saul in the Books of Samuel.* 
3) Concerning David in the Books of Samuel and Kings ” 
4) Concerning Solomon in the Books of Kings.?: 
5) Concerning all in the Books of Chronicles.3 
3. Monumental Sources.‘ 
4. Theories of Interpretation (see Syllabus IV). 


2. LIVING PROPHECY.: 
1. Struggles with the Philistines. 
2. Establishment of the monarchy. 
3. The life of Samuel.® 


t For the Books of 1 and 2 Samuel, cf. Thenius, Die Biicher Samuels2; Welihausen, 
Der Text der Biicher Samuelis; Keil, Die Biicher Samuels?; Kirkpatrick, 7 and 2 
Samuel (Camb, Bible); Harper, 7 and 2 Samuel, O. T. Stud., 1886, May, 376-80, June, 
407-11; Klostermann, Die Biicher Samuels und der Konige; Stade, Geschichte, l., 
71-2; Kuenen, Onderzoek,? I., 368-91 ; Budde, ZAW, VIIL., 231 ff.; Budde, Die Biicher 
Richter und Samuel; Driver, Notes on the Heb. Text of the Books of Samuel; Kittel, 
Geschichte, II. 22-45; Driver, /utroduction,? 162-75; Blaikie, Samuel, I. and IL, 
(Exp. Bible); and other Commentaries. 


2For the Books of 1 and 2 Kings, cf. Bohr, Kings (Lange); Thenius, Die Biicher 
der Konige;? Keil. Die Biicher der Konige;? Wellhausen, in Bleek, Zindeitung,5 231- 
66; Stade, ZAW, IV., 271 ff., V., 275-97; VI., 156-89; Schodde, Book of Kings in 
Modern Criticism, O. T. Stud., May 1886, 369-72; Kuenen, Onderzoek,2 392-433; 
Stade, Geschichte, 1., 73-9; Schwally, Zur Quellenkritik der historischen Biicher, ZAW, 
XIL., 153-61; Driver, /ztroduction,? 175-93; Kittel, Geschichte, I1., 45-54; and other 
Commentaries. 

3 For the Books of 1 and 2 Chronicles, ci Movers, Avit. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Biblische Chronik; Graf, Die Geschichtliche Biicher des A. T., 114-247; Ewald, His- 
tory of Israel, 1., 169-96; Bertheau, Die Biicher der Chronth erklart;2 W.R. Smith. 
Chronicles, in Encyc. Brit.,9 V., 613-16; Ball, Chronicles (Comm. for English Readers) ; 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 171-227; Stade, Geschichte, 1., 81-4; Kuenen, Onderzoek,? 
I., 433-93, 513-20; Driver, /xtroduction,2 484-507; Barker, 1 Chronicles (Pulpit) 
I.-XXII. 

4Wiedemann, Aegyptische Geschichte, 542-52; Meyer, Geschichte des alten Aegyp- 
tens, 329-33; Brugsch, Zgypt under the Pharaohs, 375-9; Winckler, Geschichte 
Israels, 175. 

5In general cf. on all these the Histories and Comms. z# Joc. 

SRhode, Samuel und Saul, ZHTh, 1838, Schroering, Z27%, 1856, 
Ewald, History of Israel,? I1., 419-30; R. P. Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ, 
78-117; Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, 113-17; Kitto, Daily Bible [llustrations, 
IIL., Samuel, Saul, and David; Reuss, Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften, 135-8 ; Stade, 
Geschichte, 1., 197-206; Kittel, Geschichte, I1., 91-7; Renan, History of the People of 
Israel, 1., 301-13; Elmslie, Samuel, Exp., 1V., V1., 98-113. 
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4. The prophetic Schools.* 

5. The career of Saul.? 

6. David’s earlier experiences. 
7 

8. 


. Jerusalem established as capital.3 
. Foreign wars. 

9. Absalom’s rebellion. 

10. Removal of the Ark. 

11. The life of David.‘ 

12. The building of the temple.s 

13. The work of Solomon.‘ 

14. The disruption.’ 


1 Schwebel, De Scholis Prophetarum; Kranichfeld, De Prophetarum Societatibus, 
Hirt, Les Ecoles des Prophetes; R. P. Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ, 118-56 ; 
Price, Zhe Schools of the Sons of the Prophets, O. T. Stud., Mar. 1889, 244-9. 


? Gotthold, De Fontibus et Autoritate Historiae Sauli; Salmon, The Witch of Endor, 
£xp., IL, 424-33; Abrahams, The Witch of Endor, Exp. 1V., 111-20; Ewald, 
History of Israel, I1l., 15-53; Reuss, Geschichte, 171 ff., Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, 
IL, 117-30; Stade, Geschichte, 207-57; Budde, Sauls Konigswahl und Verwerfung, 
ZAW, VIII., 223-48; Cornill, ZAW, X., 96-109; Kittel, Geschichte, I1., 97-119; 
Renan, Hist. of the People of Israel, 1., 314-49. 


3Ewald, History of Israel, I11., 123-34, 305-8; Stade, Geschichte, I., 267-73; 
Kittel, Geschichte, I1., 130-39; Renan, Hist. of the People of Israel, 1., 357-62. 


4Cox, Adsalom, Exp., Il., VIII, 176-87; Ewald, Hist. of Zsrael, I11., 54-203; 
Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, I1., 131-78; McLaren, Life of David, as Reflected in 
the Psalms; Stade, Geschichte, 1., 257-99; Kittel, Geschichte, II., 120-52, 169-76; 
Renan, Fist. of the People of Israel, \., 350-56, I1., 1-75; and refs. in B26. World, 
Jan. 1896, 40, n. 2. 


5 Ewald, Hist. of Israel, I11., 226-48; Duncker, Hist. of Ant., II., 181-5; Stade, 
ZAW, III., 129-77; Smend, 1884, 689 ff.; Stade, Geschichte, I., 325-43; Kittel, 
Geschichte, I1., 168 f.; Renan, Hist. of the People of Israel, I1., 111-35; Becker, Der 
Tempel zu Jerusalem, Allg. Bauztg., LVIII., 5-7, 14-18, 30 f.; Farrar, Solomon, his 
Life and Times, 71-106. 


6Plumptre, Zxp., II., 48-53; Ewald, Hist. of Jsrael, 204-305, 315-19; 
Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, I1., 179-200; Nestle, ZAW, II., 312-14; Stade, 
Geschichte, 1., 299-343; Kittel, Geschichte, II., 153-76; Renan, Hist. of the People of 
Israel, I1., 76-148; Farrar, Solomon, his life and times. 

7Stanley, History of the Jewish Church, I1., 291-312: Ewald, History of Israel, 
III., 308-15; Duncker, History of Antiquity, 11., 179-200; Stade, Geschichte, 1., 344- 
57; Kittel, Geschichte, I1., 207-11; Renan, History of the People of Israel, 11., 149-65; 
Kent, /Jeroboam and the Disruption, Bib. World, July, 1894, 38-48; Rawlinson, 
Kings of Irsael and Judah, 1-27. . 
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3. EXPERIENCE PROPHECY. 


[1. The stories of the earliest days, see Bid. World, Apr. 1896. 
[2. The stories of the patriarchal times, see 87+. World, Apr. 1896. 


The idea of using the material of the past for the sake of 
the present has hardly taken form. ; 


DESCRIPTIVE PROPHECY.: 
. Hannah’s song, 1 Sam. 2: 1-10. 
Samuel’s rebuke of Saul, 1 Sam. 15:22, 23. 
Samuel’s farewell address, 1 Sam. .12. 
Psalms of David’s persecution, ¢.g., 7, 56. 
Psalm’s eonnected with the Removal of the Ark, ¢. g., 24, 15. 
Psalms of the wars, é. g., 20, 21, 110, 18. 
Psalms of David’s sin, ¢. g., 53 (in part). 
Psalm’s of Absalom’s rebellion, ¢. g. 23. 
. The laments of David, 2 Sam. 1:17-ff., 3:33 ff. 
. The parable of Nathan, 2 Sam. 12: 1-4. 
. Solomon’s dedication of the temple, 1 Kings, 8:12 ff. 
. The prophetic advice concerning the disruption, 1 Kings, 
II : 26-40. 
5. PREDICTIVE PROPHECY.: 
1. The Message to Eli, 1 Sam. 2: 27-36. 
. The ideal presented in Hannah’s Song, I Sam. 2: 1-10. 
. The seed of David, 2 Sam. 7: 11-16. 
. The battles of the King, Ps. I1o. 
. The establishment of the King, Ps. 2. 
. The reign of the King, Ps. 72. 
. Israel’s King and the world, Ps. 45. 
. Thoughts about the future, Ps. 16. 
g. The last words of David, 2 Sam. 23: 1-7. 


6. THE PROPHETIC WORK. 
1. In Samuel’s times. 
1) A period of intense activity. 
1 Cf. Comms. in loc. 


2Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, 50-76; Leathes, O. 7: Prophecy, 57-120; Delitzsch, 
Mess. Prophecies, 46-54; Edersheim, Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah, 
1-27; Orelli, O. 7. Prophecy, 148-88; Briggs, Mess. Prophecy, 121-52; Elliott, 
O. T. Prophecy, 88-104. 
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2) The prophetic schools. 
3) Special characteristics. 
4) The prophet supreme. 


. In David's times. 
1) David’s prophetic work. 
2) Gad and Nathan. 
3) Prophetism and royalty evenly balanced. 
4) Prophetic spirit, higher, though less independent. 


. In Solomon’s times. 
1) Growing lack of the prophetic spirit. 
2) Increase of monarchical spirit. 
3) Conflict between prophetism and monarchy. 


7. SUMMARIES OF THE PERIOD. 


1. Ideas concerning ‘‘ Right-living,’’ ‘‘Worship,’’ ‘‘ Covenant.’ 


1) 
2) 
3) 


Marked advance in conception of living, as exemplified 
in Samuel’s life of patience and integrity. 

Sharp contrast, with Samuel’s righteous living, of Saul’s 
disgraceful downfall. 

Higher standard of morality, as implied in Nathan’s 
rebuke, ‘Thou art the man.” - 

Important step toward distribution of better ideas in the 
establishment of the prophetic schools. 

Centralization of “worship” introduced. 

Simplicity of forms of “worship” beginning to change. 
Distinction is established between ‘sacrifice’ and 
“obedience.” 

The covenant is renewed with David’s seed, and what it 
implied. 

The covenant implied in communion with God. 

The covenant interpreted in connection with the dis- 
ruption. 

A stronger feeling of faith in the God who had wrought 
for the nation such wonderful deliverances. 


2. Ideas Concerning ‘‘God.”’ 


1) 


A new name for God, “Jehovah of Hosts.” 
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2) The supremacy of Jehovah as head of the theocracy, in 
establishing and deposing kings. 

3) Ideas of Jehovah’s holiness and faithfulness. 

4) Ideas of Jehovah’s sovereignty and justice. 

5) God’s dealings with the nation and with individuals are 
evidence of special interest. 

6) The consciousness of closer intimacy and communion 
with God becomes deeper. 


. Ideas Concerning ‘‘ Man,”’ ‘‘ Sin,” “‘ Death.’’ 

1) Repeated recognition and confession of national and 
individual guilt. 

2) Deeper inculcation of the prophetic teaching of punish- 
ment for sin, in the cases of Saul, Absalom, David, 
Solomon. 

3) Firmer establishment of the belief that the wicked shall 
perish on account of their sin. 

4) Beginning of the feeling that he who sustains close fel- 
lowship with God shall not de. 

5) Acknowledgment of the existence of “spirits” and of 
life after death. 


. Ideas Concerning Deliverance. 

1) Jehovah will manifest himself toward his anointed. 

2) The nation Israel shall continue to grow and prosper, 
under the special guidance of Jehovah. 

3) The ideal future of the nation receives a basis. 

4) The royal leadership is now determined, so far as con- 
cerns the family in which it shall lie, the line of the 
expected deliverance thus becoming narrower. 

5) The position of the King is fixed, in his relationship to 
the prophet. 

6) The position of the King is fixed in his relationship to 
God : 

(a) Subordinate to God. 

(6) The son of God, as the nation had been God’s son. 
(c) A King at whose side Jehovah stands. 

(d) Rebellion against him is rebellion against God. 
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7) The King is a warrior, with an army of priestly warriors, 
victorious, pursuing, whom rebels would better fear. 

8) The dominion of the King is universal, and he will rule 
in righteousness, mercy and peace. 

9) The King will bless all the world, and will be united 
with the world in love and sympathy. 


Aids to Bible Weaders. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


By the REVEREND PROFESSOR J. T. MARSHALL, M.A. 
Manchester Baptist College, Manchester, England. 


The Readers.—The Epistle.—Analysis. 


THE series of papers, to which I have been asked to contribute the 
one on Hebrews, is intended to deal with each epistle as a contribution 
to the history and literature of the New Testament church. This being 
so, there are many interesting problems in the epistle before us which 
we must regretfully pass by, and must concentrate our attention on the 
circumstances of the readers, and the manner in which the epistle 
meets those circumstances. : 

The Readers.—According to the heading of all existing copies, these 
were ‘ Hebrews”’ — not, however, in the narrower sense of that word, 
as antagonistic to Grecian civilization and culture; for in that case, 
they would not have welcomed an epistle written in Greek and abounding 
in quotations from the LX X —but as equivalent to Jews, descendants of 
Abraham the Hebrew. Probably the name also connotes residence in 
Palestine. The epistle was written to a definite church, with a credit- 
able past (6:10; 10:32), to whom the writer hopes to be restored, 13:23. 
There is not the slightest allusion to Gentile converts in the church, 
nor indeed to Gentile antagonism from outside. Had there been Gen- 
tiles in the church, the relations between them and the Jews could scarcely 
have escaped mention. We have before us, then, a local community 
consisting solely of Jewish Christians. Some of the members had been 
converted many years before, and “ought for the time to have been 
teachers” (5:12), but even they do not seem to have heard the gospel 
direct from Christ, but from his disciples, who had been enabled to 
work many miracles among them, and to dispense the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost (2:3, 4). These, their first leaders, were now dead, how- 
ever, having had a glorious passage from this world to the next (13:7). 
At one time the church “endured a great contest of sufferings” (10: 32), 
but inasmuch as that occurred “in the earlier days,” needing now an . 
effort to recollect, we infer that since then, until recently, the state of 
things had been more peaceful. Formerly, some of their number had 
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been “in bonds,” and had endured “the spoiling of their possessions ;”’ 
being, in fact, “made a gazing-stock by reproaches and afflictions.” At 
that time there was genuine enthusiasm in the church. The sufferers 
“joyfully welcomed” spoliation, and the rest of the church sympa- 
thized with them, courageously claimed connection with them, and 
shared their losses (10: 33, 34). They delighted to minister to the saints, 
and their zeal in Christian work and their love to needy brethren were 
such as God could not righteously forget (6: 10). 

But latterly, a decided change for the worse had come over them. 
Persecution and suffering were again threatening, and they had lost 
their zeal to withstand them. They were called upon to bear the 
reproach of Christ (13:13). They had “need of patience” (10: 36). 
They were threatened with worldly loss (12:16). Some of them were 
in bonds (13:3). They were enduring divine fatherly chastisement 
(12:7). Their Christian course was a hard race, calling for patient 
endurance, cross-bearing, and a readiness to think lightly of shame 
(12:1, 2). And their zeal was not equal to the strain made upon it. 
They were still somewhat mindful of Christ’s poor (6:10), but their 
brotherly love was inconstant, and their hospitality waning (13:1, 2); 
while their sympathy with those in bonds was a thing of the past (10: 
34; 13:3). In view of possible disasters, they were growing avaricious, 
and distrustful of God’s providing care (13:5). ‘They were getting out 
of touch with the past. Their former leaders failed to inspire their 
admiration and imitation (6:12; 13:7) and their present leaders were 
treated with scant courtesy, if not mistrust (13:17). They had become 
“dull of hearing” (5:11), sluggishly insensible to the truths which once 
thrilled them (6:12). The hands once so industrious for Christ were 
hanging limply down, and the knees once so robust were feebly totter- 
ing (12:12). They were even growing remiss in their attendance on 
the means of grace (10:25). Discord was not unknown (12:14) and 
bitterness seemed imminent (5:15). In brief, they were in peril of 
being “hardened by the deceitfulness of sin” (3:13). 

Our author evidently considered them on the verge of apostasy. 
They were in danger of “drifting away” from “the things which they 
had heard” from the apostolic men (2: 1-4); of letting slip their con- 
fidence and hopeful glorying (3:6); of coming short of the promised 
rest (4:1); of falling into the same disobedience as the Israelites in the 
wilderness (4:11), and of shrinking back unto perdition (10:39). The 
peril which threatened them was a relapse to Judaism. Evidently the 
founders of the church held the same views as the writer. His lines 
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of reasoning could only have weight with those who had once professed 
the same verities; but now there was clearly a tendency in this church 
to renounce Christianity, and to rest for salvation in Jewish ceremonial. 
The causes of this retrocession were probably threefold. (1) The stress 
of persecution. The seventh decade —to the latter half of which our 
epistle belongs—was one of growing peril. Nero began his nefarious 
persecution, and Judaism also renewed its virulence after a period of 
comparative indifference. The death of James the Just (c. 63 A. D.), 
after making allowance for exaggerations in Hegesippus, indicates the 
outburst of popularfury. (2) Disappointment at the delay of Christ’s 
second advent. They had built much on the glory of the new king- 
dom, and on the dignity it would confer on them and their country. 
They had hoped that the sufferings of the Messiah were but a transient 
phase of his work, quickly to be forgotten in the glory of his return. 
Hope deferred made the heart sick. (3) The unbelief of Israel. It 
was becoming evident that the Jews as a nation did not intend to accept 
Jesus as the Messiah. The animosity was growing more bitter. It 
was becoming more difficult to hold to both. Judaism seemed deter- 
mined to extrude or crush the new faith, and the prospect of a glorious 
Messianic kingdom grew more remote. It is plain that many Jewish 
Christians never denied the obligatoriness of Mosaism on themselves 
as Jews. The Ac#s plainly discloses the loyalty of the first Palestinian 
Christians towards the law. They did not wish to make it binding on 
Gentiles (Acts 15:28, 29), but they could not throw off the conviction 
that they themselves must bear its yoke. Besides that, Judaism had 
such a glorious past. It was undoubtedly of divine origin, and had 
been attested by such a long row of God-sent men, endowed with 
superhuman powers, that it was natural that at first a Jew should fail 
to recognize the relation of the new faith to the old—to discern what 
in the old faith was transient, and what permanent. In too many cases 
Christianity had never been more than an appendix to Judaism; and 
instead of being a “leaven,” leavening with new vitality their former 
faith, it was becoming a mere torpid excrescence. The writer of this 
epistle saw the danger of this attitude. To use the words of Bishop 
Westcott, he saw that “the Judaism which was not in due time taken 
up and transfigured by the gospel must become antagonistic to it. He © 
who remains a Jew outwardly, could not but miss in the end the mes- 
sage of Christ.” 

Where was this church located? Space forbids the discussion of this 
subject, but I am strongly disposed to advocate Jerusalem. There 
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we should be most likely to find an unmixed Jewish church. There, 
amid the gorgeous ritual of the temple, would the temptation be 
strongest to cling to sacrificial and priestly ordinances, with mistaken 
devoutness. There only, would Jews be put in bonds (13:3) by their 
own countrymen; and there were the clouds of destruction foreseen 
in the epistle (8:13) about to burstin unparalleled fury. The only 
weighty objection is that a letter written to Palestine would be written 
in Aramaic; but this is overcome if we assume that the letter was 
written to the Hellenistic community in Jerusalem. ‘There was even at 
the outset of Christianity, some feeling between the Hellenists and the 
rigid Hebrews, which would almost certainly adjust itself by separation. 
There is undoubtedly a Pauline tinge in the doctrines of this epistle 
(though we cannot persuade ourselves that Paul was the author ; it was 
written by a younger man, 2: 3) and there is a constant implication that 
it was from this more liberal position that the church had shrunk back. 
This has led many to maintain that the church was one which Paul had 
founded ; but if we assume that the community was originally composed 
of men like Stephen, who was accused of “speaking words against the 
holy place and against the law, and changing the customs of Moses” 
(Acts 6:13), then the difficulty felt against Jerusalem as the destination 
of the epistle is removed. That ¢#7s community should seem likely to 
revert to Judaism might well induce an enthusiastic Grecian Jew who 
believed in the mew covenant to expostulate with and instruct this, 
once promising, but now backsliding, church. 

The Epistle—The most cursory glance at this epistle discloses that 
its design is, as we have just intimated, twofold: to instruct and to 
admonish. It is highly argumentative, but every argument is driven 
home by earnest entreaty : every halting-place in the process of reason- 
ing is filled by fervid admonition to hold fast their confession. The 
doctrinal and admonitory portions are not interfused, and therefore 
we will treat them separately. We have shown that it was the influence 
of the grand historic past of Judaism; the overpowering presence of 
its gorgeous ritual; the disappointments of the new faith and incident 
persecutions which led these Hebrews to reckon the loss and the gain, 
and to ask themselves whether, now that it was becoming impossible to 
hold to both, they would be wise in abandoning the Jewish faith for 
that of the crucified Nazarene. The glories of Judaism were undoubted. 
Even Paul was sensitive to the grandeur of the ancestral religion. In 
answer to the question, ‘What advantage hath the Jew?” he is com- 
pelled to answer, “Much every way. First of all, they were entrusted 
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with the oracles of God” (Rom. 3:2). “Secondly” is not forthcoming 
in that connection. To find it we must come to Rom. 9g, where Paul 
recites the dignities and prerogatives of being a Jew. ‘ Whose is the 
adoption, and the Shekinah-glory, and the covenants, and the giving 
of the law, and the service (of the sanctuary) and the promises :” 
“‘whose are the fathers” (Rom. 9:4, 5). I have not seen it noted else- 
where, but I would submit that this, or a very similar, catalogue of 
Jewish privileges was present to our author’s mind, and guided the 
course of the argument of the epistle. Whether the list was one in 
common use among the Jews, in counting their “gains” (Phil. 3:7), 
or, the author of Hebrews took it from Romans, we can only speculate; 
but it is surely remarkable that, with the exception of the substitution 
of “Moses” in chap. 3 where in our list stands the allied theme of 
the Shekinah, every item of the list is alluded to in the epistle. The 
line of argument in Hebrews differs from that of Gal. 3 and Rom. 5, 
where Paul maintains that the law was a mere side-institution, brought 
in to reveal the enormity of sin—though even Hebrews goes to 
Abrahamic times for the typal priest. Our author admits the divine 
origin of Judaism and highly reveres it, but maintains that it is brought 
to maturity, and therefore superseded, in Christianity. In abandoning 
Judaism, therefore, the Christian is only accepting the fruit for the 
blossom — the perfect for the imperfect. The key-word of the epistle 
is teXeiwors = perfection. Christianity is the complete development 
of what was in the germ —the substantial reality of the previous shadowy 
outline; and the writer shows that every one of the boasted privileges 
of the Jews receives its consummation in Christianity. Did the Jew 
boast of “the oracles of God?” His fragmentary and disjointed revela- 
tion is now complete in the person of God’s Son. Did the Jew claim 
to be the son of God ? (Exod. 4:22). That “sonship” has now for the 
first time been realized in Jesus, Son of God and Son of Man, and he 
is “ bringing many sons to glory.” The Sinaitic “covenant” is ‘ready 
to vanish away” and is succeeded by the new covenant foretold by 
Jeremiah (chap. 8). “The giving of the aw” was an imposing scene, 
but it is quite eclipsed by the assembly of the redeemed in Zion (12: 
18-24): and the gorgeous ritual “service” is altogether superseded by 
the work of the ideal High Priest, who has entered the veritable taber- - 
nacle, after having offered the perfect sacrifice— himself (9:10). The 
“‘ promises” which accompany the new covenant are far better than 
those of the old (8:6 ff), and if the example of “the fathers” is stimu- 
lating because of their faith, in Jesus ‘we have a stainless example, and 
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he is the “‘perfecter of faith” (11, 12). Thus, Judaism is rudimentary 
instruction, elaborated and matured in Christianity. We now possess 
the ideal, which was dimly prefigured before— the antitype of all the 
types. 

The hortatory portions are suggested by the doctrinal. Their key- 
note is found in 2:3, ‘“‘How shall we escape if we neglect so great a 
salvation!” The greatness of the salvation suggests time after time 
the peril of neglecting it. The superiority of the Son to the angels 
suggests solemn warning in 2:1-4. The fact that the Son guides the 
house of God in its pilgrim journey, instead of Moses, demands the 
greater watchfulness against disobedience, like that of Meribah (3: 7— 
4:13). The mention of Melchizedek evokes a rebuke of their obtuse- 
ness (chap. 6). The sacrifice of Christ for human sin is rightly 
made the basis of the most impassioned appeal in Holy Writ (10: 19- 
39), and the contemplation of the gracious privileges of Christians 
introduces the pathetic exhortations of 12:25 ff. 

The final admonition of the epistle is that Judaism must be given 
up. Its permanent elements are absorbed by Christianity, its transitory 
elements superseded. Devotion to its ritual is no longer innocent. 
The new faith gives a complete revelation of God, and the death and 
mediation of the Son of God more than supply the place of all sacri- 
fices and priestly intercessions. Therefore, just as the sin-offering was 
eaten without the camp, and as Jesus “suffered without the gate,” so 
the author urges Jewish Christians to come forth altogether from the 
camp of Judaism, bearing the reproach of Christ (13:9-15). The 
warning was probably not unheeded, and we may have here the divid- 
ing of the ways which led eventually to the existence in Palestine (1) of 
the catholic church, and (2) of the Ebionite heresy with its imperfect 
conception of Christ’s Sonship and its denial of his High-priestly 
sacrifice. 


ANALYSIS. 


The Law perfected nothing. 7:19 | A better covenant enacted on 
| better promises. 8:6 


THE KEVELATION OF GOD. 


Through the prophets 1:1! In his Son, ‘visible counter- 
part of the Divine Selfhood”’ 1:2, 3 
By means of angels 2:2 | By him whom angels worship 1: 4-14 
Warning based on grandeur of the Revelation. 231-4 
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THE ADOPTION OF SONS. 


Promised, but hitherto unreal- 
ized. Man not lord of crea- 


tion, nor crowned, etc. 2: 5-8 


Christ has risen to ideal son- 
ship along the path of sorrow. 
Exalted, he is leading sons 
to glory 2:9-18 


THE LEADER ON LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. 


Moses, faithful as servant 
Joshua, who did not give rest 


3:1-6 
4:8 


Warning not to be like Israel in the wilderness 


Jesus, the Son is leading his 
people to the Sabbath-rest 4:9 


3:74:13 


THE SERVICE OF GOD. 


I. THE HIGH PRIEST. 


Considerate with ignorant 
Compassed with infirmity 
Must offer for his own sin 
Called to office by God 


5:2 
5:3 
5:4 


(Reproof and warning on lack of Christian insight 


God’s promises confirmed by oath 
Inferior to Melchizedek 
a. Levi paid tithes to him 
4. Insecurity of tenure 
c. Appointed without oath 
d. Priests mortal 


7:4-10 
7:11-13 
7:21 
7:23 


Résumé of Christ’s qualification as Priest 


Sympathetic 
Tempted, yet without sin 4:15 
Has not such need (7:27) 
The Son called to priesthood 5:5, 6 
Qualified through suffering 5:7-10 
5:2—6:12 

6: 13-20) 
Resemblances to Melchizedek 7: 1-3 
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Eternal permanence 
Appointed with an oath . 
Abideth forever 


7: 14-17 
7: 20-23 
7:22-25 
7: 26-28 


2. THE TABERNACLE, 


A cosmical tabernacle 
Pitched by man 

Its furniture material 

Holiest is entered once a year 
The holiest closely veiled 


gil 
8:2 
9:2-5 
9:7 
9:8-10 


THE COVENANTS AND THE PROMISES. 


The old covenant faulty 

(Law written on tables) 

(Knowledge taught by priests) 

(‘‘ Passing over” of sins Rom. 3:25) 

Dedicated with blood (Exod. 24) 

18-22 
8:13 


8:7 


Waxing aged 


The veritable heavenly tabernacle 8:2 
Pitched by God 8:2 
Contains the archetypes 8:5 
Christ entered once for all 8:11, 12 
The holiest now open _— (10: 19, 20) 


(Digression). 
The better covenant 

Law written on hearts 
Knowledge universal 8:11 
Thorough forgiveness 8:12 
Mediated by Christ’s death 9:15-17 
Eternal 10:14-18 


8:6 
8:10. 
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3. THE SACRIFICES. 


Animal victims 9:13 | Christ offered himself 9:14 
Repeatedly offered 9:23-25; 10:11 | Once at the end of ages 9:26 ff 
Manifestly inadequate (10:4) | A perfect atonement 10:5-10 
a. Sanctifies, externally 9:13 | Purifies and energizes internally 9:14 
6. Imperfect access to God 10:1 | Idealizes worship 10: 19-21 
c. Recollectionofsins 9:9; 10:2-4,11 | Joyous sense of pardon 10: 11-13 
Completes our sanctification 10:14 
Solemn expostulation based on Christ’s priestly work 10:21-39 
THE FATHERS. 
Their manifold trials chap.11 | Christ endured the cross 12:2 
They all overcame by faith Showed faith in ideal perfection 

Have entered on reward Sat down at the right hand of God 

Encouragements in trial based on above 12:3-17 


THE GIVING OF THE LAW. 


Mount Sinai terror-inspiring 12:18-21 | Mount Zion, center of grace 12:22-24 


Warnings based on the grace of the new covenant 12:25-29 
Moral duties 13:1-8 
Caused to sever connection with Judaism 13:9-14 
Further duties and conclusions 13: 16-25 


THE EPISTLES OF JOHN. 


By ERNEsT D. BURTON, 
University of Chicago. 


Authorshi~. — To whom written.— Occasion of writing.— Analysis of 
I John.—The two shorter Epistles. 

THE writer of the letter, commonly called First John, describes 
himself as having been a personal follower of Jesus (1:1—4), but does 
not give his name. The similarity in style, vocabulary and doctrine 
to the fourth gospel is, however, so clearly marked that there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the letter and the gospel are from the same 
pen. This resemblance extends to favorite words such as light, dark- 
ness, life, truth, world, and word (as applied to Christ); to phrases, such 
as children of God, children of the devil,a new commandment, to keep his 
commandments, to be of the truth, to do the truth, to pass from death to life, 
begotten (or Lorn) of God, only begotten Son, Saviour of the world; and 
to thoughts expressed in similar or slightly different words, such as, for 
example, the world’s hatred of Christians, God's love of the world prompt- 
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ing him to send his Son, the witness that God bears to his Son, the fact that 
no man has seen God. 

The letter is without address or salutation, and though the writer 
frequently addresses his readers, he uses no language by which they can 
be definitely located. They are evidently Christians (see esp. 5:13), 
and in all probability Gentile Christians; there are at least no distinc- 
tively Jewish forms of expression, no quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, and the distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians is lost 
sight of in that between Christians and the world. If in accordance 
with constant tradition we ascribe the letter to the apostle John, and 
bear in mind the evidence of his residence in Ephesus, we shall most 
naturally find those to whom the letter was written among the Gentile 
Christians in the vicinity of that city; and the letter itself becomes in 


that case interesting testimony to the condition of affairs in that region * 


in the latter part of the first century. 

What the situation was to which the letter addressed itself is in any 
case quite clear. It was no longer possible to accept the teaching of 
every man who claimed to speak by the spirit of God, because many 
false prophets were abroad (4:1). Certain men were denying that 
Jesus was the Christ, refusing to confess Jesus as Christ come in the 
flesh (2:18, 23; 4:3), thus seeking to lead the disciples away from that 
which they had heard from the beginning (2:24-26). This heretical 
teaching was apparently some form of docetism, akin to the view that 
Jesus was not himself the Christ, but that the Christ came to him at his 
baptism and left him before he suffered (cf 5:1, 5, 6). Thus Irenzeus 
(Against Heresies 1.26.1) says of Cerinthus, traditionally described as an 
opponent of John, that he held that Jesus was not born of a virgin, but 
was the son of Joseph and Mary... .. After his baptism Christ 
descended upon him in the form of a dove, but at last Christ departed 
from Jesus, and Jesus suffered and rose again, while Christ remained 
impassible, inasmuch as he was a spiritual being. The recently dis- 
covered apocryphal gospel of Peter is generally thought to represent 


the same opinion, when it says of Jesus on the cross that “he was 


silent, as if in no wise feeling pain,” and reports his words on the 
cross in the form, “My power, my power, hast thou forsaken me?” 
But the false teaching to whose evil influence the readers of this epistle 
were subject was not wholly Christological. There were those too the 
intent or tendency of whose teaching was to make sin a slight thing 
not inconsistent with Christian character. In particular was a harsh or 
unloving spirit toward the brethren indulged or encouraged (3:6-18). 
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The letter combats these tendencies to false doctrine and immoral life, 
both by reproving them directly and by insisting upon the recognition 
of Jesus as the Messiah come in the flesh and upon the duty of Chris- 
tians to love one another as God loves them, and of keeping them- 
selves from sin. The tendency of the letter is to draw the line very 
sharply between the world and the children of God, and its purpose is 
to keep its readers steadfast in doctrine and life, unspotted and separate 
from the world (1: 3-4; 2:1, 26; 5:13). 

As respects the plan of the letter, its thought moves in circles 
rather than in straight lines. ‘The writer emphasizes his chief thoughts, 
not by extended and separate discussion but by repeated reference. 
The following is an attempt to show the order of thought: 


ANALYSIS OF I JOHN. 


1. Introduction: The writer's message and his purpose in 


writing. I:1-4 
2. The duty of Christians to keep themselves from sin, 
separate from the world, walking in light. 1:5—2:17 
3. Warning against the anticnrists who deny that Jesus is 
the Christ. 2:18-29 
4. The high destiny of the children of God and their duty 
to keep themselves pure from sin. 3:1-12 
5. Christians will be hated by the world, but must love one 
another in truth. 3213-24 
6. Warning against false prophets and their false teaching 
about Jesus. 4:1-6 
7. Exhortation to mutual love, because of God’s love toward 
us. 4:7-21 
8. The relation of faith, as acceptance of God’s testimony 
concerning his Son, to love, and to assurance. 5: I-13 
g. The duty of Christians to pray for one another. 5 :14-17 
1o. Conclusion: the Christian's certainties. 5 :18-21 


The two short letters known as the second and third epistles of 
John bear no author’s name, but the writer designates himself as “the 
elder.” It was doubted even in early times whether they came from 
the apostle John. But their close resemblance to the first epistle is a 
strong argument, against which there seems no sufficient counter evi- 
dence, for regarding them as proceeding from the same source as that 
from which the gospel and the first epistle came. 

Both letters seem at first sight to be private letters. It has been 
much disputed, however, whether “ the elect lady”’ to whom the second 
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is addressed is really a Christian woman or a Christian church. The 
latter view seems rather more probable (notice the plural pronouns in 
verses 8 and 10). Not improbably it is written to the church men- 
tioned in v. 9 of the third letter. The children of the elect lady, ¢. ¢., 
on this view the members of the church, are spoken of approvingly, but 
the presence of many deceivers is mentioned, and the readers of the 
letter are bidden not to receive any who come to them bringing other 
than the true teaching. The situation is thus similar to that which the 
first epistle shows, and the two letters may well belong to nearly the 
same time. 

The third letter is addressed to Gaius, the beloved, to whom the 
writer pays the high compliment of praying that he may prosper and 
be in health as his soul prospers. It commends to him the traveling 
missionaries of the gospel, bidding him set them forward on their 
journey worthily of God. Who Gaius was is unknown. Diotrephes, 
a disturber of the church, is strongly condemned. As in the second 
letter, so in this also the writer announces his intention of coming 
soon to see his correspondent. ' 

It is impossible to locate these two letters exactly as to time, place, 
or persons addressed. It is probable that they were written not far 
from the same time as the first letter, and the three together give us 
not improbably our latest view of the apostolic age. 
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Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


Comparative Religion in the Universities, 1895-6.—There have been pub- 
lished in THE BIBLICAL WORLD from time to time statements concerning the 
progress made in the study of Comparative Religion in the various institu- 
tions of the United States. The publication of the handy little compendium 
of graduate work done from year to year in the United States, known as 
Graduate Studies, has made it an easy matter to collect and present a view of 
this material for the present year 1895-6. It is impossible to learn from this 
handbook what the theological seminaries are offering in this line of work 
except where they are connected with universities. This report, therefore, is 
imperfect to that extent, for it is undoubtedly the case that many theological 
seminaries are offering courses of lectures, if not regular instruction, in this 
subject. But the returns which are given below will, we think, interest and 
surprise those who may have thought that there was little work of this kind 
being done. It is to be hoped also that such presentation will stir up those 
who have the opportunity in other institutions to offer work in the line of the 
history or philosophy of religion. 

Brown University— 
President Andrews, The Christian Religion; Professor Seth, The Philos- 
ophy of Religion; Professor Scott, German Mythology. 

The University of Chicago— 
Professor Goodspeed, Religions of India, Religions of Greece, Rome and 
North Europe, Religions of Ancient Persia; Dr. Barrows, Relation of 
Christianity to the other Religions; Dr. Buckley, Religions of China and 
Japan, Northern Buddhism, Science of Religion, Philosophy of Religion. 

Cornell University— 
Professor Dyer, Studies in Greek Literature and Religion; Professor 
Tyler, History of Religions, Philosophy of Religion, ini te and Philoso- 
phy of Religion (Seminar). 

Harvard University— 
Professor Parker, Physical Theories of the Stoics, Stoicism in the First 
and Second Centuries; Professor Allen, Religion and Worship of the 
Greeks, Roman Religion and Worship; Professor Kitteredge, German 
Mythology; Professor Toy, History of Hebrew Religion compared with 
other Semitic Religions, History of Bagdad Caliphate, Mohammedanism 
in India, History of the Spanish Caliphate; Professor Everett, Compara- 
tive Religion ; Professor Peabody, Philosophy of Religion. 

The University of Michigan— 
Professor Lloyd, Philosophy of Religion. 
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The University of Minnesota— 
Professor Breda, Norse Mythology and Scandinavian Archeology. 

The University of the City of New York— 
Professor MacCracken, Philosophy of Theism; Professor Ellinwood, 
Comparative Religion (advanced), Philosophy of Religion. 

Princeton College— 
Professor Shields, Harmony of Science and teh 

Western Reserve University— 
Professor Curtis, Greek Philosophy and its s Relation to Rise of Christian- 
ity; Professor Aikins, Philosophy of Religion; Professor Hulme, Mythol- 
ogy (German). 

Yale University— 
Dr. Fairbanks, Inscriptions Relative to Greek Religion, Greek Worship 
and Belief, History of Religion, Beginnings of Religion, Semitic Reli- 
gions, Comparative Religion (advanced); Professor Harris, Special 
Studies in Philosophy of Religion. 


The recently issued Year Book of Boston University contains in the sec- 
tion given to the Divinity School the following programme of the Studies in 
Comparative Religion given by President Warren who is professor of Com- 
parative Theology and of the History and Philosophy of Religion. The 
courses are four in number extending through the year, twice a week: 

1. General Introduction to the Scientific Study of the Religious Phe- 
nomena of the World. 

2. The Religious Phenomena of the World Historically Considered. 
History of Religions and of Religion. 

3. The Religious Phenomena of the World Systematically Considered. 

4. The Philosophy of Religion. The Religious Phenomena of the World 
Philosophically Considered. ; 

Parallel with these four courses, and extending through the entire year, 
runs a continuous study at once, historic, systematic, and philosophic, of 
the more important religions of the past and present, such as the Chaldzo- 
Assyrian, the Egyptian, the Chinese, and the chief of the Indo-European. 
This is conducted by means of assigned questions upon recommended read- 
ings, and by essays prepared by each student on assigned themes. 


Exploration and Discodery. 


THE TEMPLE AT CORINTH. 


THE ancient city of Corinth was adorned with many a temple, whose sites 
and names are duly recorded by Pausanias, the periegete. Of all the rest 
not so much asa fallen column attracts the eye of the traveler; only the 
stately ruin shown in the accompanying illustration remains to remind us of 
the splendor of the fallen city. Even the name of the god to whom this 
temple was dedicated is forgotten. One has supposed that it was Athene 
Chalinitis, the Athene who bridled Pegasus for Bellerophon, but it may be 
Apollo, or either Aphrodite or Poseidon, the two great gods of Corinth, sym- 
bols of her commercial prosperity and of her licentiousness. The description 
of Pausanias gives no clew for the identification. It may be the good fortune 
of the directors of the American School at Athens, who have turned their 
attention toward Corinth asa promising field for excavation, to throw light 
on this question. 

Unlike the temples at Sunium, A°gina, Phigalea, and on the Acropolis at 
Athens, the grandeur of this temple is not enhanced by its being placed on a 
commanding height. We learn here, as at Pestum, that the noble severity of 
the Doric order is grarid and impressive in the plain as well as on the mountain 
top. And yet there is no lack of natural beauty in the surrounding landscape. 
The steep sides of the Acro-corinthus tower on the south, beyond the narrow 
valley of the Asopus to the west rises Cyllene, while to the north the plain 
slopes gently down to the blue waters of the Gulf of Corinth, on the other side 
of ‘which is seen, on a clear day, the peaks of snow-covered Parnassus. 

The massive proportions of the seven lonely columns, 33 % feet high and 5 
feet 8 inches broad at the base, the broad, flat capitals, and the dark gray stone, 
weather-worn and battered, suggest a hoary antiquity. This temple is, in fact, 
one of the most ancient in Greece, dating from the sixth, perhaps from the 
seventh, century before Christ. We know very little of its history. Dr. 
Dérpfeld, the director of the German School at Athens, has shown that the 
peristyle consisted originally of 38 columns, 6 at each end and 15 on the 
sides. The temple seems to have escaped serious injury at the time of the 
destruction of Corinth by Mummius. When the city was rebuilt under 
Czesar, it received a new roof, as is shown by the Roman tiles that have been 
found. There are indications that it shared the fate of most Greek temples 
during the succeeding centuries, being converted into a church by the Byzan- 
tine Christians. Let us hope that it was not desecrated by the Turks, as 
was the Parthenon. The ruin in which it now lies seems to have been wrought 
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by time and earthquakes, rather than by man’s hand. In the last century, 
when Stuart visited the site, eleven columns were still standing. Travelers in 
1829 reported only the present number, seven. The foundations of these are 
fast crumbling, and although the Greek government has done its best to 


strengthen them, the time cannot be far distant when these columns too shall 
have fallen, and with them the last standing monument of the splendid city 
of the Isthmus, Corinth, Zwmen totius Graeciae. 


ABERCIUS (AVIRCIUS), PAGAN OR CHRISTIAN? 


THE Antimontanistic Anonymous, I92 or 193 A. D., cited by Eusebius, 
C. H., V., 16, 3, dedicates his work to a certain Avircius Marcellus (Harnack, 
Gesch. der Altchristi. Litteratur, 1., 240-1). This Avircius has been identi- 
fied by Lightfoot, Codossians 54, also S. Jgnatius and S. Polycarf, \., 476-85 ; 
Zahn, Forschungen sur Geschichte des N. T. Kanons, V., 1893, pp. 57-99, and 
others with the Abercius whose fantastic and somewhat legendary biography 
was written by Simeon Metaphrastes of the second half of the fourth century 
(Patrol. Graec., CXV, 1211 f. ed. Migne).’ In this biography is found a copy 
of the funeral inscription which Abercius had made for himself in his seventy- 


*See on him Delahaye in Revue des questions historiques, 1893, July, 49. 
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second year of age, in Hexameters, with the exception of verse 2 which is a 
Pentameter. 

In 1881 Ramsay found another funeral inscription of a certain Alexander 
of Hieropolis in Phrygia, dating of the year 300 of the Sullan era, z. ¢., 216 
A. D., of which ll. 1-3 and 20-22 are an almost identical copy of the Aber- 
cius inscription. A metrical mistake in 1. 2 proves it to be a copy of the 
Abercius text, not vice versa (see Bulletin de corresp. hellenique, July 1882). 
This Alexander was confessedly a Christian, and lived about the same time as 
Abercius. A few years later the same discoverer found near Hieropolis 
fragments, ll. 7-15, of the original Abercius Epitaph.t These discoveries 
gave new impetus to the study of this epitaph called by de Rossi, ‘“‘ The Queen 
among Christian Inscriptions.” Zahn in Forschungen, /. c., following Meta- 
phrastes, maintained that Abercius was only a wealthy, influential Christian 
layman, not a bishop. 

The Christian character of the whole inscription, first doubted by Tillemont, 
Mémoires, 11., 1694, p. 299, 621 and 663 fol., was assailed by G. Ficker, Privat- 
docent in Halle, in a communication submitted, through A. Harnack, to the 
Royal Academy at Berlin and published in their Sitzungsberichte, 1894, 
Feb. 1, pp. 87-112. Ficker wishes to show that Abercius was a priest of 
the Cybele and that the whole inscription must be explained from the point 
of view of the mysteries connected with the Cybele worship. Not a word in 
the whole epitaph proves plainly and unmistakably its Christian origin, not 
the slightest allusion to the hope of the Christian in death, the capxds dvdoracts. 

Ficker’s interpretation was ridiculed by Duchesne in the Budletin Critique, 
March 13, 1894, the severe criticism being concurred in by the venerable de 
Rossi in the Bullet. di Archeol. Crist., 1894, p. 69. Victor Schulze, so well 
known for his contributions to Christian Archeology, examined in Theol. 
Literaturbi., 1894, Nos. 18 and 19, very minutely the conclusions arrived at 
by Ficker and showed a number of weak points undermining the latter’s posi- 
tion. 

Harnack, feeling somewhat responsible for the contribution of Ficker, 
came to the latter’s help and published a special monograph: Zur Abercius 
Inschrift (Zexte und Untersuchungen, X1I., 46, pp. 28, Leipzig, 1895). On p. 
22,1. 7 fol. he comes to the following result : Abercius was either a genuine 
pagan, or, what seems more probable, a member of that pagan, Gnostic sect 
in which a Christian yvorjpior was combined with pagan mysteries.? 

A. Hilgenfeld, in Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Theol., Vol. XXXVIII., 639, accepted 
the former alternative, reading in 1. 12 Isis instead of riorss faith; that line 


*See Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of ‘Phrygia, Jour. of Hellenic Stud. 
1883, p. 424 ff.; also see idid., 1882, 339 ff. Harnack, Geschichte, I., 258-9. 


2“Abercius ist entweder purer Heide gewesen, oder, was wahrscheinlicher, der, 
Anhinger eines heidnisch gnostichen Kultvereins, in welchem ein christliches Myste- 
rium mit heidnischen Mysterien verbunden war.” 
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was damaged at the time when Simeon Metaphrastes copied the stone and he 
corrected wioris into it. Abercius was originally a disciple of the Phrygian Attis 
who, according to the Gnostic hymn preserved in Hippolytus Zvench., V., 9, was 
called by the Egyptians Osiris and is designated a shepherd. He is sent by 
this shepherd to Rome, where he saw, during the splendid festival of Isis 
the Osiris and Isis, the royal pair, and became acquainted with the 
Isis worshipers. A second central point of his life was a travel through 
Syria as far as Nisibis, where he followed a certain Paul as his érérrns and 
was guided by the divine Isis, which as sacred virgin offers him and his 
companion a large sacred fish. 


The latest contributor, Theodor Zahn (‘Eine altchristliche Grabschrift 


und ihre jiingsten Ausleger,” Neue Kirchl. Zeitchr., V1., 863-886), stoutly 
maintains the Christian character of the whole inscription, as well as the 
unity of place and execution, the latter against Robert in Hermes, 1894, p 
425 foll. 


The following is a translation on the basis of Zahn’s latest recension of 


the text: 


10. 


15. 


20. 


I, a citizen of an excellent city, have made this (epitaph) 

during my lifetime, so that I may publicly have'a place of rest for my body, 
my name being Abercius, the disciple of a holy shepherd, 

who herds flocks of sheep on field and on mountain ; 


. who has large eyes, overlooking everything ; 


for he taught me [the words ?] and trustworthy writings. 

To Rome he sent me to behold the king 

and to see the queen in golden robes, and golden sandals. 

A nation I saw there bearing a brilliant seal. 

And Syria’s plain and all the cities I saw, (and) Nisibis, 

having crossed the Euphrates. But everywhere I had a companion, 

having Paul (sitting) on my chariot. Faith preceded everywhere (as a guide) 
and ever placed as a meal before me a fish from the well, 

immense, clean, whom a holy virgin had caught. 

And this (fish) faith gave to the friends at all times, 

(faith) having also excellent wine, giving the mixed potion along with the bread. 
This have I, Abercius, in my presence, caused to engrave. 

seventy years and two I have lived forsooth. 

Thou who knowest this, pray for Abercius, whosoever is of like faith. 

Into my grave let no one bury another. 

He that should do thus, shall pay into the Roman treasury 2000, 

and to my worthy city Hieropolis 1000 pieces of gold. W. M.-A. 


Work and Workers. 


THE fresh transcription of part of the Sinai gospels which was brought by 
Mrs. S. S. Lewis from Mt. Sinai in the spring of the last year, will be pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press in the course of this month. It will 
be accompanied by a new and compiete edition of her translation, and will 
take the form of a reprint of about one hundred Syriac pages hitherto defect- 
ive, the complementary portions being in a blue color, to distinguish them 
from what was transcribed in 1893 by Messrs. Bensly, Harris and Burkitt. 
Each of these pages will bear an additional number in brackets, correspond- 
ing with its number in the volume of 1894, for the convenience of those pur- 
chasers who wish to interleave the two. A list of the /acune which still 
remain, with the reasons for them, will be included in the volume. 


The revision of the current French version of the New Testament, which 
was undertaken twelve years ago by the general official Synod of the reformed 
churches of France, has reached completion and is now provisionally pub- 
lished. The common French version which has thus been revised 1s the 
Osterwald version, which stood in about the same need of revision as did our 
King James’ version. The French revisers adopted as the Greek text which 
was to underlie the translation, the Eighth or Ultimate Text of Tischendorf, 
in Gebhardt’s edition (Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1881). This makes the French 
and English versions closely akin. The French version has topical para- 
graphs, with analytic headings, but no marginal readings or notes. The 
pointing of the verses is somewhat different, perhaps better. Words in the 
French not found in the original are not indicated by italics or otherwise. 
The new translation is undoubtedly a decided improvement over the cur- 
rent one, as is the case with the English revision. The committees of the 
French Synod will now proceed to revise the Osterwald version of the Old 
Testament. 


OnE of the most magnificent publications of our day is the finely illustrated 
German Bible, prepared by Dr. Rudolf Pfleiderer, of Ulm, and published in 
three large volumes—the Stuttgart Verlags Institute. It contains 135 full- 
page and a great abundance of smaller illustrations of the biblical text. The 
editor’s aim was to select from the whole range of biblical art, from the days of 
the early Renaissance of the fifteenth century to our own times, the most char- 
acteristic pictures illustrating the text of the Scriptures. In contradistinction 
to Doré’s “salonstyle,” it was his purpose to select those that, from a religious 
as well as an artistic point of view, were representative and typical. Not 
only have the best-known pictures of the kind been reproduced in a manner 
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that leaves but little to be desired, but with the instinct of a true artist, the 
editor has found, in unfrequented galleries and rare collections of works, a 
goodly number of Bible pictures that are exceptionally valuable In most 
cases these pictures have been reproduced as woodcuts; only a few in photo- 
graphic or half-tone style. Such a collection of the very best Bible pictures 
from the pencils of the best artists of the last few centuries has never before 
been published. The best Bible illustrations of all these centuries are here 
represented. Unfortunately, one or two of the best modern school, especially 
Hofmann, are not represented, as their productions are secured by copyright 
to other publishers, who refused permission to have them appear in this col- 
lection. The text here used is that of the Revised Halle Bible. This mag- 
nificent work is simply invaluable for the study of the history of Bible art. 


THE new course for 1896 in the Bible Study Union Graded Lessons is 
upon the Teachings of Christ, the aim of the course being ‘to present a com- 
plete outline of the teachings of our Lord in their chronological order and 
historical connections, and in such a way that the immediate occasion of 
each of his discourses shall be made clear, and the divine power of his 
words be felt.””. The portions of teaching are taken up one by one in the order 
in which they appear in the chronological arrangement of the gospel material 
which was adopted for the previous historical course. Perhaps this way of 
studying the teachings of Christ is the best that the Sunday Schools are yet 
prepared for—certainly it is an advance over previous ways of studying those 
teachings. But in fact it is an imperfect and unsatisfactory way. It makes 
a great deal of the chronological order and the circumstances of the teach- 
ings, things which in the main make no difference whatever; it views the 
teachings in fragments instead of collectively and coérdinately; the com- 
prehensive view of the teachings which enables one to interpret single 
teachings in the light of the whole, and to see the relations of the several 
teachings to each other, is not possible by this arrangement; and no regard 
is taken of the fact that the first three gospels are the main source for ascer- 
taining the teachings of Jesus, while the fourth gospel presents an account 
which must be used supplementally to that of the first three, and has pecu- 
liarities of its own which must be understood. No one could ever get the 
true view of Jesus’ teachings by studying them in the piecemeal way in which 
thege studies arrange them—it would be like viewing a magnificent landscape 
one square foot at a time, instead of from an eminence whence the whole 
scene can be viewed at once; or like seeing the ocean one drop atatime. If 
the Sunday Schools in general are not yet ready for the study of the teachings 
of Christ in the best way, many Bible classes and other groups of students 
are, and they should be provided with a competent guide to such a study. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


GENERAL INSTITUTE NOTES. 


The following names have been added to the Council of Seventy since 
the publication of the list in the BIBLICAL WoRLD of March. 

New Testament Chamber.—Professor C. J. H. Ropes, Bangor, Maine; 
Professor M. W. Jacobus, D.D., Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Old Testament Chamber.—Professor Charles F. Kent, Brown University, 
Providence, R. 1.; Professor L. B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn.; Professor O. H. Gates, Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Professor Charles R. Brown, Newton Theological Institution, 
Newton Center, Mass.; Professor Sylvester Burnham, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. : 

General Chamber.—Chancellor O. C. S. Wallace, McMaster University, 
Toronto, Canada. 


The assignment of instructors to summer schools to date is as follows: 
Chautauqua, see page 380; Bay View, Professors F. K. Sanders of Yale, and 
Edward L. Parks of Atlanta, Ga.; Lakeside, Professor Lincoln Hulley of 
Bucknell University; Lake Madison, Professor Edward L. Parks; Mont- 
eagle; Professor Hulley; Macatawa Park, Dr. H. L. Willett, The University 
of Chicago; Rocky Mountain, Dr. Wilbur F. Steele, University of Denver; 
Louisiana, Professor C. K. Crawford, Danville Theological Seminary, Ken- 
tucky; Winona, Ind., Professor C. K. Crawford; Pertle Springs, Mo., Pro- 
fessor Edward T. Harper of Chicago Theological Seminary. 


A new phase of the Correspondence Department of the Institute seems to 
be the possibility of affiliation with other institutions desiring to do the same 
work. The Central Wesleyan College of Missouri is introducing a corre- 
spondence department. It will avail itself of the use of the Institute corre- 
spondence courses in Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and the English Bible 
by placing the students in these courses under the instruction of the Institute. 
Another western college is contemplating a similar arrangement, of which 
announcement will be made later. 
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The committees of judges for the Prize Examinations of 1897 are as 
follows : 

Hebrew.—Professor E. T. Harper, Chicago Theological Seminary; Pro- 
fessor H. G. Mitchell, Boston University ; Professor C. F. Kent, Brown Uni- 
versity. 

New Testament Greek.—Professor J. Henry Thayer, Harvard University ; 
Professor C. J. H. Ropes, Bangor, Maine; Professor Shailer Mathews, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The English Bible.—Principal G. M. Grant, Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Canada; President W.G. Ballantine, Oberlin College; President C. J. Little, 
Garret Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 

The date of these examinations will be March to, 1897. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is, through its state evange- 
lists, endeavoring to introduce the Outline Bible Club Course wherever their 
work is carried. The Young Woman’s Branch is also pledged to codpera- 
tion by its leader, Mrs. Frances J. Barnes. This means that thousands of 
women all over the world will be introduced to the work by some one of 
their own number during the coming year. 

These organizations are so identified with the ¢emperance work that per- 
haps it is not generally known that every state has its 4zb/ica/ evangelist and 
that much effort is expended in making the study of the Bible an important 
element in the work of the organization. 

Full announcement of the books to be used by the members of the Bible 
Students’ Reading Guild will be made in the June issue of the BIBLICAL 
WORLD. 
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BIBLE STUDY AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


A GENERAL movement in favor of summer schools of s¢ience, literature 
and language has characterized the educational development of the past 
decade. In harmony with this idea there has also been instituted a group of 
summer schools or meetings for the special study of the Bible. Many of these 
are well known, as the Moody school at Northfield, the Y. M. C. A. meeting 
at Lake Geneva, and the schools in connection with the various Chautauquas 
of the country. A new school under the control of the Baptists, meeting at 
Jackson, Tenn., will next summer undertake the distinct work of training 
Sunday school teachers. The need of this last school is manifest, yet its 
success remains to be demonstrated. 

Two distinct ideas characterize these’schools and divide them naturally 
into two classes. First are those which consider the Bible in its immediate 
relation to the Christian work of evangelization, and second, those which take 
up only one phase of the evangelistic idea, that of the Sunday school, and in 
addition lay great stress upon the importance of the Bible as in itself a worthy 
field of study from the historical, social and religious point of view. To this 
class belongs Chautauqua and its related institutions. 

The Bible school at Chautauqua came into existence because this subject 
was necessary to complete the cycle of a well-roundedcurriculum. We do not 
ignore the Sunday school normal work which was in the foundation scheme of 
Chautauqua. This has its special place, and is of special importance, but it 
is necessarily an outline work including much beside the purely biblical ele- 
ment. 

The classes in Hebrew and New Testament Greek offered in connection 
with the college at Chautauqua were the progenitors of this new department, 
the schools of sacred literature, which were organized in 1888. The addition 
of several courses in the English Bible made the title a legitimate one. 

From the first it was deemed proper to bring together instructors of dif- 
fering critical views, and of different religious denominations. A list of 
instructors and the courses offered from the beginning would be interesting, 
but we have space for only.a few representative names. It should be remem- 
bered that almost without exception these men have given simultaneously 
courses in the original languages and in the English Bible. 

Professor Wm. Henry Green, Dr. John A. Broadus, President Geo. S. 
Burroughs, President W. G. Ballantine, Professor Marcus D. Buell, Professor 
James F. McCurdy, Professor Jas. S. Riggs, Professor S. Z. Batten, Professor R. 
W. Rogers, Professor W. W. Moore, Professor Sylvester Burnham, Professor 
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David G. Lyon. (The editor of this JouRNAL has given instruction each year 
since the foundation of the school.) 

It will easily be seen that the platform upon which these men of wide 
scholarship and yet differing views could work, is one of pure study and not 
polemics. The single object of the school is to aid people to study the Bible 
for themselves by dignified and proper methods. Results are, when given, 
presented as tentative and in order to stimulate the student to seek them for 
himself. 

A wonderful diversity is shown in the constituency of this school, although 
not a large one (between 200 and 300 students). We find ministers side by 
side with housewives, college students, young people from Christian organiza- 
tions, and the occasional sightseer who drops in for the day. Of course 
each receives benefit according to his earnestness, his preparation, and his 
object, yet the constant return of students from year to year shows that some- 
thing is gained by all. 

Mention of courses to be offered during the coming season (July 11 to 
August 21) was made in the May number of this periodical, but a repetition 
of them here will not be superfluous. ? 

First three weeks: Hebrew History, Professor Edw. L. Curtis (Yale Uni- 
versity); The Times of the Christ, Professor Shailer Mathews (The University 
of Chicago); Studies in the Earlier Prophets, Professor William R. Harper 
(The University of Chicago). 

Second three weeks: The Hebrew Psalter, Professor F. K. Sanders (Yale 
University); The Life of the Christ (with special reference to the development 
of his idea concerning the kingdom of God), Professor Mathews; Studies in 
the Earlier Prophets, Professor Harper. 

In addition to the beginning courses in Hebrew and New Testament 
Greek, running through the entire six weeks, the following exegetical courses 
will be given: (1) The first twelve chapters of the Acts. (2) The letter to 
the Galatians. In these courses special attention will also be given to the 
peculiarities of the New Testament Greek and to the syntax. The work will 
be conducted by Professor Mathews. The instructors in Hebrew will be Pro- 
fessors Sanders and Curtis of Yale, and Professor McClenahan of the United 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa. The advanced courses 
will cover selected Messianic prophecies, Psalms, and some of the minor 
prophets. 

The Saturday morning open conferences upon the work of the week are 
especially interesting as also the Sunday morning Bible studies. 

The English work in Hebrew history will cover the period of the Interna- 
tional Sunday school lessons for July to December, 1896. 

Many men of wide reputation whom it is impossible to obtain for class- 
room work are invited to visit Chautauqua for a brief time and to give public 
lectures in harmony with the biblical work. A special feature is made of such 
lectures, and students have thus been enabled to come into personal contact 
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with men whose names are famous as commentators and biblical scholars. 
In 1895 a special pleasure lay in the visit of Professor Alexander Balmain 
Bruce of Scotland, and Principal Fairbairn of England, and in 1896 Professor 
James Agar Beet of Richmond, England, and Professor George Adam Smith 
of Glasgow, Scotland, will give lectures. Professor Beet will discuss “A 
Theologian’s Thoughts on Evolution,” and Professor Smith will speak on 
Hebrew Poetry. 

For the minister who is debating in his mind the weighty questions of 
criticism, for the busy man or woman who has no time at other seasons to do 
more than devotional reading, for the earnest worker in the Christian organi- 
zation of the day who is elsewhere constantly giving out, but who may now 
have a brief season of leisure to devote himself to replenishing his mind and 
refreshing his body, these opportunities for Bible study at Chautauqua will be 
full of stimulus and life. 

G. L, 


JACOB’S WELL. (FRONTISPIECE.) 


Few sites in Palestine are more certain than this. The well is lined 
with stones and is more than a hundred feet deep and about seven and a half 
feet in diameter. The reason for its having been dug is doubtful since there 
are streams today in its immediate vicinity, but as Robinson suggests, the 
earthquakes with which Palestine has been shaken may have changed the 
direction of the watershed. Some travelers discover water in the well 
today, but Smith thinks that it is impossible to be certain of the fact, since 
its bottom is choked with stones. Its top is covered by a stone, through an 
opening in which it is possible to lower water-jars. 


Communications and Questions. 


So many questions and communications of general interest are received by 
the editors of the Biblical World, that it has seemed best to publish such of 
them as seem especially important, together with such answers .as may be 
suggested. 


Will you kindly afford me counsel as to a few books I desire 
to buy? What is the best Old Testament introduction, so far 
as up-to-date knowledge, thoroughness and evangelical spirit is 
concerned? Is there now anything better than Driver regarding 
the latter point? What is there in New Testament introduction 
with the above qualities ? With regard to Messianic prophecies 
or the kingdom of God in the Old Testament, how does 
Delitzsch’s work bear comparison with others? Who has done 
for Jeremiah and Ezekiel what Delitzsch did for Isaiah and the 
Psalms? Is it wise to buy anything on Daniel now? 

M.A. 


There is nothing better in Old Testament introduction, so far as the 
points raised are concerned, than the work of Driver. The best New Testa- 
ment introduction from a conservative point of view is that of Salmon. 
Delitzsch is not so good for Messianic prophecy as Orelli (O/d Testament 
Prophecy), who will also be found valuable for work upon Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel. It is not wise to buy anything in English on Daniel at present. 


Will you indicate the most important works on Old Testa- 
ment introduction ? 


Several of the most important works on this subject are in German and have 
not been translated. A few of these will first be mentioned. Quite old but of 
value is the work of de Wette, Zin/eitung, 7th ed., 1869, edited by Schrader. 
Bleek, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 4th ed., 1878, edited by Wellhausen, 
is of special value on certain points, particularly higher criticism and textual 
criticism, The fifth edition, 1886, omits some of the material of the fourth 
edition. Others of importance are Riehm, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 
Vol. I., 1889, Vol. II., 1890; Reuss Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften 
Alten Testaments, 2d ed., 1890; Cornill, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament, 2d 
ed., 1892; and Kénig, Zindettung in das Alte Testament, 1893. Of special 
importance is Kuenen’s Historisch-kritische Einleitung in die Biicher des 
Alten Testaments, in three parts, which is usually quoted under the Dutch 
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name, Historisch-critisch Onderzoek, 2d ed., 1885-92, of which it is a transla- 
tion. This is admirable in its fulness of treatment and fairness of spirit. 
With these may be put, although it deals less with the books themselves than 
with their constituent parts, Wildeboer, Die Litteratur des Alten Testaments, 
1895, which is a translation from the Dutch. Of English works, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: Keil, /utroduction, 2 volumes, 1869, a translation 
from the German; C. H. H. Wright, /#troduction, 2d ed., 1891; Book by 
Book, 1892, prepared by several men of eminence; and Driver, /utroduction, 
1891, which has reappeared since in new editions without material change. 
The last is probably the best work in English on the subject. Its presenta- 
tion of disputed subjects from both points of view enables the average reader 
to judge somewhat for himself. Many others might be mentioned, some of 
considerable value. No attempt has been made to indicate the particular 
views held by each author, this list will be found to include all shades of 
opinion. 


What language did Christ and the apostles speak ? 


This much agitated question cannot be said to have been finally settled 
as yet. It will be sufficient here to indicate the general course of the argu- 
ments which have been used. There are several undoubted facts, which, 
however, seem somewhat contradictory. (1) Hebrew, as the language of con- 
versation in Palestine, was supplanted by Aramaic about the third century 
B.C. It still continued, however, to be used in the worship, and to a cer- 
tain extent to be understood by the people. (2) The official language of 
Palestine under the Romans was prevailingly Greek rather than Latin. (3) 
The whole of the New Testament, as we now have it, is written in Greek, 
and it must be remembered that the authors are the apostles and their com- 
panions. An original gospel is supposed, on considerable evidence, to have 
been written in Aramaic, which has been lost. (4) The Old Testament was 
chiefly used in the form of the Septuagint, or Greek translation. This is 
shown, among other evidence, by the fact that a majority of the New Testa- 
ment quotations of the Old are from the Septuagint. These facts certainly 
show an acquaintance of the apostles with Greek, and might be thought to 
indicate that Greek had supplanted Aramaic, as Aramaic did Hebrew, as the 
ordinary language of intercourse. But another fact is opposed to this. (5) 
The gospels contain numerous traces of the vernacular language of the peo- 
ple. These consist of more than twenty single words and proper names, 
such as Abba, Barabbas, etc., together with several sentences used by Jesus 
given in the original, all of which are plainly Aramaic. This may be con- 
sidered as decisive in favor of the Aramaic as the popular language. At 
the same time, probably Christ and all the apostles were acquainted with 
Greek, and perhaps used it in conversation on official occasions. Other 
arguments are used, which, however, point to the same general conclusion. 


Spnopses of Lmportant Articles. 


JESUS THE DEMAGOGUE. By WALTER WALSH, in Contemporary Review for 
March 1886. 


The ideal Christ has changed with changing times. A theological age 
shaped for itself a theological Christ and a sociological age is shaping for 
itself a sociological Christ. The churches have come under the spell of 
the new ideas, but during the absence of an ideal Christ that shall com- 
bine the historical elements of the gospels with all that is good and true 
in modern sociology, impatient revolutionaries have constructed a new Jesus 
—Jesus the Demagogue. This new phase of the ideal Christ is a reversion 
to a lower type. So far as the socialistic movement at all holds to Christian- 
ity it represents a yearning for temporal leadership rather than for spiritual 
kingship. It has scant appreciation for Jesus as a reformer of moral habits 
or a teacher of spiritual qualities. He is represented as an agitator for higher 
wages and shorter hours; the first century herald of a socialistic era—a sort 
of sublimated Keir Hardie. 

In order to substantiate this view, new and ingenious turns are given the 
sacred narrative, the principle of interpretation being to place the political 
effect in the place of the moral cause. As a result Jesus the spiritual regen- 
erator becomes Jesus the political propagandist. For example, by the socialist 
hermeneutics the two exceptional cases of feeding the multitudes are broad- 
ened into the doctrine that Jesus cared more for bodies than for souls, and 
the refusal of Jesus to be made king is said to have been due to the fact that 
he was a republican. The republican theory is reinforced by an ingenious 
socialistic turn given to his occasional freedom with certain swine and asses, 
and his scant respect for the money changers. These facts are made to show 
that Jesus was a communist. Neglecting facts that make against this view, 
the story of Dives and Lazarus is used to prove that Jesus cared more for 
property than for character. 

But the authority of the early Christians can be claimed for state socialism 
only by playing havoc with the facts of apostolic religion. The primitive 
Christian bore no enmity to government. Reforms were to be brought about 
by spiritual regenerations. 

Writers on the new socialism in claiming the support of Jesus have led us 
into a shallower view of Christ rather than into a deeper. The formulated 
programme becomes increasingly secular. The universal summons of Jesus 
to service and self renunciation is forged into a new missile to hurl at the 
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wealthier classes and degraded into an argument for the universal right to 
creature comforts. 

Confronted with this materialistic theory, we begin to understand our debt 
to Matthew Arnold for his exposition of the znwardness of Jesus. For the 
Jesus of the gospels was no such leader as the socialist portrays. The way 
of the cross is foolishness to those who seek after political wisdom and 
demand a revolutionary sign. The inwardness of the method of Jesus is 
ludicrously slow and unbusiness-like to the revolutionist and political millen- 
nialist. Believers in the gospel of Rousseau have merely to revise the social 
contract, and lo! the millennium is at the door; while the gospel of Jesus 
requires the regeneration of the human spirit as the tremendous preliminary 
to successful revision. It would be a great gain if materialistic state social- 
ists, on the one hand, and enthusiastic humanitarian Christians, on the other, 
could be induced to proclaim less loudly that ‘Socialism is Christianity.” 
The sanction of Jesus for any just reform can be claimed without fastening 
him down to theories of which he never heard, and making him stand sponsor 
for political ideas he might repudiate. The way of the cross is the only way 
to social emancipation. Jesus the Demagogue can profit nothing ; but Jesus 
the Son of Man. 


We sympathize heartily with the criticisms contained in this striking paper. There 
is altogether too strong a tendency toward making Jesus nothing more than a reformer 
of the ills of today’s society. Jesus did indeed inaugurate a new social order, but he began 
by showing men how they must become sons of God and therefore brothers. There 
is vast help in the gospels for the man who is endeavoring to help the oppressed, but 
the philanthropist should never imagine that the chief element in Christianity is the 
establishment of lodging-houses and the obtaining of low fares on street cars. The 
key-word of the social teachings of Jesus is not amelioration but regeneration. 

S. M. 


JESUS UND DAS ALTE TESTAMENT, EIN ZWEITES ERNSTES WORT AN DIE 
EVANGELISCHEN CHRISTEN. VON PROFESSOR Lic. J. MEINHOLD. Cf. 
Christliche Welt, Leipzig, 1896, No. 2. 


In order to discern clearly science is often compelled to separate and 
isolate that which in life is found united. This process is necessary in order 
to appreciate fully Jesus’ position over against the Old Testament. Outwardly 
Christ nowhere assumes a different relation to the Old Testament from that 
occupied by his contemporaries. The deepest reverence for the Scriptures 
amounting even to considering the very letter sound, he shared with the 
people of his day. He regarded those same men as the scribes of the sacred 
text and authors of the holy books which the rabbis considered such. He con- 
sidered Moses as the author of the entire Pentateuch, David the author of the 
Psalms, Isaiah's book as consisting of sixty-six chapters, and Daniel as the 
writer of the book bearing his name. He considered the stories narrated in 
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these books as. transpiring in the manner accepted by the scribes of his day, 
beginning with the account of the Creation, the Fall, the murder of Abel, 
down to the murder of Zechariah, from the beginning of Genesis to the close 
of Chronicles. For him the primitive fathers were real persons, the patriarchs 
really lived, and Jesus doubtlessly never entertained a doubt but that 
Balaam’s ass really spoke. Whoever does not with him believe all this, (2. ¢., 
breaks in any particular with the rabbinical literary criticism of Christ's day,) 
thereby refuses to accept the authority of Christ in outward matters. 

But not only was Jesus in agreement with his times in such literary 
questions but he was influenced by the Jewish world of thoughts outwardly in 
a most decided way. It is not to be so understood that in questions that were 


indifferent from a scientific point of view he shared the erroneous opinions of 


the hour without further investigations, but that in questions pertaining to life 
and the philosophy of things (We/tanshauung) he broke with Jewish narrow- 
mindedness. In both respects he was a thorough child of his age. He con- 
siders the whole law with all its cultus commands as binding for all life and 
for all times. His saying that he who violates even one of the smallest 
ordinances is guilty of the whole, is practically regarded by him as applicable 
to the entire thought. Circumcision and fasts, sacrifices and Pascah, 
Sabbath and temple were often enough judged by Jesus from the standpoint 
of the law demanding for all of its parts, especially the ritual, the dignity of 
eternal authority. And even his own mission Christ interprets as pertaining 
only to the favored people of the Jews. Even his disciples are directed, down 
to his return, to preach the gospel only to the Jews. From the entire picture 
thus secured, it is apparent that Jesus’ outward position over against the Old 
Testament has not for us authoritative character. 

The inner relation of Jesus to the Old Testament presents an entirely 
different picture. Jesus has fulfilled the Old Testament. Every fulfilment 
in the nature of the case is a dissolution. And Jesus was clearly conscious of 
the fact that in principle his position dissolved the Old Testament. It is true 
that Jesus’ person and teaching are rooted in the Old Testament peoples and 
the Old Testament religion. And yet he stands with his teachings in the 
most irreconcilable contrast to the Old Testament religion of his contempo- 
raries. In three points particularly does this contrast of the New to the Old 
appear in the most pronounced shape, viz., in Jesus’ doctrine of God ; in his 
doctrine of the worship of God; in his doctrine of his own person. 

Jesus teaches concerning God that he is a “spirit,”’ and that he is perfect 
love. In teaching this he goes away beyond the Old Testament, even beyond 
the greatest of the prophets, who had indeed prepared the way for this 
doctrine, but had never been able to present it in its purity separated from its 
fleshly surroundings of carnal hopes. If God is a spirit, then it follows that 
the ‘Word of God" must be something spiritual, and can never be something 
in any way mechanical, ¢. g., holy words, or holy letters, or ‘‘ Sacred Scriptures.” 
God’s word dare no longer, as was done in the Old Testament, be materialized 
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and be dragged from the spiritual into the material and human ; and especially 
the theophanies reported in the Old Testament can in no way be brought 
into agreement with the word of Jesus, that none but the Son hath seen the 
Father—which words were spoken directly in reference to the Old Testa- 
ment. 

True worship of God according to Jesus’ teaching consists solely in faith. 
The old ritualistic law has no more authority for him. Accordingly, man is 
also the lord of the Sabbath, because the Sabbath has been made for man. 
What a chasm between Jesus and the law! And, again, what an advance on 
the part of Jesus over against the prophets! True, these two know something 
of the true and real faith which makes up real worship of God; but their con- 
fidence is in Jehovah the God of Israel. Jesus, on the other hand, bases his 
faith on that God who is the Father of all. 

Concerning his own person Jesus teaches that he is not ¢#at Messiah who 
is described in the Old Testament prophecies. Yes, Christ is not the Messiah 
promised by the Old Testament! The latter was to be a worldly ruler, Jesus 
Christ is a lord in the realm of spirits. Nor is this the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament predictions “in a different spirit or sense,” but it is actually no 
realization of the Old Testament Messianic picture. Jesus regards himself as 
the realization of an entirely different picture, namely, that of the servant of 
God. His purpose it is to fulfil the missions attributed to this servant by the 
prophets of Israel, by which Israel is become the mediator of salvation to 
the Gentiles. Jesus declined to be regarded as the fulfilment of Messianic 
hopes; before his eye he saw the vision of the servant of God. But he was to 
be the mediator not only between God and Israel ; for this every prophet was 
to be regarded himself as the mediator between God and the whole world. 

What a difference between Christ’s inner and external attitude toward the 
Old Testament. Can such a contrast be possible in one person! The con- 
trast (Widerspruch) actually exists. He who adheres to Jesus’ inner position 
must be content to accept that in his external relation to the Old Testament, 
not a few erroneous views were entertained by him. In Jesus we find the 
same state of affairs that we do in any reformer. The new ideas press for- 
ward with determined vehemence, but the conclusions are not by himself 
drawn in every case. 


This remarkable discussion has a history. It is the outcome of a controversy 
starting in opposition to the famous “Bonn Vacation Lectures,” in which Meinhold 
presented the newer results of criticism to a company of those pastors. His position was 
attacked throughout the land, and his first reply was found in his brochure Wider den 
Kleinglauben, in which he tried to show that only a lack of faith could refuse an 
acceptance of the critical views. This is the positive exposition of his teachings, and, 
in many respects, representative. It is clear and transparent and needs no commentary. 
While it is impossible to agree with all of Meinhold’s positions, notably with his view 
that Jesus taught that he was not the Old Testament Messiah, a careful reading will 
furnish an abundance of material for thought. G. H. S. 
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Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien. Drittes Heft. Paralleltexte 
zu Lucas gesammelt und untersucht von ALFRED RESCH. Pp. xii.+847. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’ sche, Buchhandlung 1895. Price, 27 marks. 

The industry with which Dr. Resch is endeavoring to recover as much as 
possible of the lost Ur-Evangelium and to define the relations of the synoptic 
gospels to it is so phenomenal as to astound even those familiar with the 
laborious methods of German scholarship. ‘“Agrapha” appeared in 1889. 
The introduction to the present work was issued in 1893. The examination 
of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark covering more than 450 pages came 
out in 1894; and now our attention is challenged by a volume of more than 
eight hundred pages dealing with the latest and most historical of the synop- 
tists. 

The critical basis of this new portion of the work is the same as in the 
earlier parts, and there is no change in the method of treatment. That the 
language of the Ur-Evangelium was Hebrew is as stoutly maintained as ever. 
Aramaic is pronounced impossible. Repeated study of the Evangeliarium 
Hierosolymitanum has led to the final conviction that the assumption of an 
Aramaic text for the original source “involves an impossibility” (p. 10). 
The confidence of Dr. Resch, indeed, on this and on other subjects is at 
times amusing. Again and again his conclusions are propounded as “ indu- 
bitable.” 

His theory about the materials worked up in the third gospel is in sub- 
stance as follows: There were three principal sources. (1) A Hebrew docu- 
ment on the early life of Jesus, entitled baited niin. (2) The Ur-Evan- 
gelium, the Hebrew gospel composed by the apostle Matthew, beginning at 
the baptism, carrying on the story to the ascension, and closing with a list of 
the disciples. It was called ble ~™a5 the word “a7 being used as in 
1 Chronicles 29:29 5 buna aD "37: in the Revised Version “ history 
of Samuel the seer”) and "elsewhere. As this word was loosely rendered by 
Papias \éya it came to be assumed that the document dealt chiefly with the 
words of Jesus, that in fact it was a collection of sayings rather than a record. 
Its character and extent were consequently both lost sight of. It was not 
regarded asa true gospel, and was supposed to end with the anointing at 
Bethany. (3) The document known as the Gospel of Mark, an eclectic 
adaptation of the bale “7 with Petrine reminiscence. Of course it did 
not contain the last twelve verses of our printed text which proceed from 
another hand. There were also two subsidiary sources. (a) A few passages, 
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5:1-11 and 13:10-17, for instance, together with a number of touches found 
principally in the story of the Passion, are ascribed to tradition. (6) The 
Jewish Christian document known to us as “the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew” was regularly consulted. 

In the treatment of his materials the third evangelist was strongly influ- 
enced by four considerations. He attached great importance to the Ur-Evan- 
gelium, especially for the didactic portions. He valued highly the Gospel of 
Mark, particularly for the narrative elements. He tried to economize, both 
in selection and reproduction ; and he endeavored to supply omissions in the 
writings of his two synoptic predecessors. The third of these four points, the 
idea of which was thrown out by Storr as early as 1786 is frequently pressed 
on the reader’s notice, and is illustrated near the end of the volume by a list 
of about seventy passages, for each of which our author thinks that he has 
discovered extra-canonical evidence of condensation. The nature of some 
of these supposed omissions and of the testimony considered sufficient may 
be judged from one example. The statement found in the Codex Bezae and 
the B text of the Acts of Pilate that the penitent robber turned to Jesus as he 
said “Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom” (Luke 23: 42), 
is pronounced a touch in the original narrative removed by our evangelist. 
As an authority concerning the life and teaching of Jesus this gospel is 
believed to take the highest place among the synoptists: ‘Luke is the 
impartial historian of the New Testament who depends solely on his authori- 
ties and uses them faithfully.” A Pauline tendency is therefore denied. The 
similarity which can be undoubtedly traced between Paul and Luke is satis- 
factorily accounted for on the assumption that both used the yyyi" ""25 
according to the same Greek type of version. eee ad 

As a separate division of the work will deal with the portions of Matthew 
and Luke which relate to the childhood of Jesus, the present volume takes no 
notice of the first and second chapters. It includes, however, the account of 
the ascension in Acts 1:4-13, which is thought to represent the close of the 
Ur-Evangelium, and to be the only detailed account we possess of the Lord's 
final departure. The closing verses of the gospel which are usually read as 
a duplicate of the narrative in Acts are considered to refer to the manifesta- 
tion alluded to by Paul in the words: “then he appeared to above five hun- 
dred brethren at once”’ (1 Cor. 15:6). The “parting from them,” and even 
the carrying up into heaven, mean nothing more than disappearance. These 
startling suggestions are worth considering, but the reasoning by which they 
are supported does not carry conviction. It needs more, for example, than 
the obscure expression of the newly discovered Syriac version in Luke 23:46, 
“and his spirit went up,” the not less obscure statements of the Latin trans- 
lation of Origen to the effect that when Jesus had expired “receptus est,” 
and the very doubtful testimony of the Docetic gospel of Peter to prove that 
dvepépero and dvedjpOn (Acts 1:2) mean anything less than ascension in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 
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It is unfortunate that a considerable part of the book had gone throngh 
the press before the just-mentioned Syriac text could be utilized. It is first 
referred to on p. 331, so that its very singular setting of the story of the visit 
of Jesus to the household of Martha and Mary, is not included among the 


illustrations. And even the references in the latter part of the volume seem | 


to have been taken only from a list of the more interesting readings supplied 
by Professor Nestle. 

It is still premature to express a definite opinion about the value of these 
researches into the contents of the Ur-Evangelium and the use made of it by 
the synoptists. In any case they are full of interest, and must contribute 
considerably to the solution of the problem. The effort to prove that the 
‘ Apostle Matthew (the author of the Ur-Evangelium) wrote in Hebrew ought 
not to be treated with contempt or indifference. Whether it succeed or fail 
it will at least have done much (like the attempt of Professor Marshall to 
establish Aramaic as the original tongue) to demonstrate the importance of 
familiarity with Semitic thought and speech for the right understanding of 
the New Testament. The extra-canonical illustrations which are drawn as in 
the preceding parts of the work from a vast number of writings include (as 
the compiler is no doubt well aware) much of comparatively slight value. It 
is surely not improbable that some of the variations cited as pointing te the 
original text of the Ur-Evangelium arose through failure of memory or 
habitual looseness of quotation. And the worth of many other references is 
uncertain because scholars are by ro means at one as to the exact significance 
of the sources from which they are taken. In reference to the Acts of Pilate, 
for example, there must be not a few who would subscribe to the opinion of 
Loisy that this apocryphal document is ‘a very weak authority” rather than 
to the high estimate of Dr. Resch. And the place of the Greek text of Codex 
Bezae is not yet settled. Were the theory of Professor J. Rendel Harris to 
prove correct, or partially correct, several of the critical rules laid down in 
Heft I. (p. 36) and followed in this volume would be seriously shaken. So it 
is at least safe to assert that many of the conclusions rest on a foundation the 
security of which has not yet been demonstrated. It may be solid rock, but 
it is possible that further research may prove it to be shifting sand. 

Whatever the result, this volume, like its predecessors, will long be prized 
by students on account of its vast stores of curious and useful information 
and its extraordinary suggestiveness. Well-known incidents are exhibited 
from new points of view. Familiar sayings are shown to have had a different 
significance for some of the early Christians from that which we are accus- 
tomed to find in them. Among the most striking paragraphs are those which 
illustrate the home life of Jesus, the temptation in the wilderness, the Lord’s 
treatment of Martha and Mary, the parables of the prodigal son and of the 
rich man and Lazarus, the day of the last supper and its relation to the Jewish 
passover, the walk to Emmaus, and the names of the twelve disciples. Apart 
from its special purpose this magnificent book is well worthy of the close 
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study of teachers and preachers for the sake of the manifold light which it 
sheds on the gospel story. W.. TSS; 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the 
REv. WILLIAM SANDAyY, D.D., LL.D., and the REv. ARTHUR C. HEAD- 
LAM, B.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cxii.+450. Price $3. 

This commentary is the first New Testament volume of a projected series 
which is to cover the entire Bible. The authors of the series, so far as 
announced, include, for the Old Testament, eight British and nine American 
scholars, and for the New Testament, seven British and four American 
scholars. Two of the American contributors are resident in Chicago. The 
work appears under the general editorship of Professor Briggs, Professor 
Driver and Dr. Alfred Plummer. 

The New Testament series has been worthily opened by the commentary 
on Romans, which on the back bears the name Sanday, the well-known 
scholar of Oxford, but which is the joint work of this professor and the Rev. 
A. C. Headlam. 

It is said in the preface that it is no part of the design of the book to be “in 
the least degree exhaustive,” but I think it will be found quite exhaustive 
enough by “clergymen and students,” for whom the entire series is espe- 
cially designed. It contains 112 closely-packed pages of introduction, and 
450 pages of commentary. Its introduction is thus more elaborate than the 
discussion of the same topics in special treatises on New Testament Isagogics, 
for example, those of Weiss and Holtzmann. The discussions in the intro- 
duction are very comprehensive and impartial. Even thorough students of 
the epistle will find here much that is suggestive and helpful. The commen- 
tary does not give the text of the epistle, either the Greek or the English. 
It gives, in the first place, a brief statement of the thought of a section; 
then, throughout the doctrinal portion (1-11), it follows this brief statement 
with a much fuller one, which aims to give the course of the argument from 
verse to verse. Few people could go through the volume, reading consecu- 
tively the summaries and paraphrases, without being impressed anew and 
more deeply with the greatness and fulness of Paul’s thought. These para- 
phrases are followed by the detailed exegesis, and this from time to time 
by what the authors call Detached Notes. Of these there are forty-two, and 
they discuss briefly all the leading ideas of the epistle, together, with many 
other interesting points. 

The book is scientific in character, and therefore it is interesting to see 
that the results reached are in essential agreement with the great articles of 
the faith of the church. For example, in speaking of that passage which 
has been called the marrow of Christian theology (Rom. 3 : 31-26), the authors 
say that “it is impossible to get rid from this passage of the double idea (1) 
of a sacrifice; (2) of a sacrifice which is propitiatory.” The words with 
which they close the note on this subject may be taken as illustrative, in 
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various ways, of the spirit of the book: ‘ We believe that the Holy Spirit 
spoke through these writers (Paul, John, etc.), and that it was his will that we 
should use this word (propitiation). But it is a word which we must leave 
to him to interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The awful 
processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient for us to know 
that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our sacrifices are accepted that 
the barrier which sin places between us and God is removed, and that there 
is a ‘sprinkling’ which makes us free to approach the throne of grace.” 

The analysis of the argument of the epistle is as a whole clear and 
good. There are some sections, for example, chap. 5 and chaps. 9-11, 
where one canno% agree with their interpretation, but the subject is too large 
to be taken up in detail in this place. 

It is to be hoped that the series will continue to the end on the high 
plane upon which this initial volume moves. So doing it will be a fitting 
culmination of the exegesis of this most exegetical century. 

G. H. GILBERT. 


The Spirit in Literature and Life. The E. D. Randolph Lectures in Iowa 
College for the Year 1894. By JOHN PATTERSON CoyYLE, D.D. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. Pp. xii+247. $1.50. 

We have in this work one more of the hopeful signs of the approaching 
readjustment of the theology of the past to the needs and scholarship of the 
present. The author has apparently no hesitation in accepting the views of 
the modern critical school, so far as the Old Testament is concerned, and in 
the sections that deal with the New Testament he shows openness of mind 
and a willingness to believe that thus, too, criticism has reached some perma- 
nent results. Yet at the end he stands upon evangelical ground, while the 
entire course of the book is marked by spiritual earnestness. 

The fundamental thought of the book springs from the identification of 
the spirit of Jesus with the progressive spirit of the Hebrews. This Hebrew 
spirit is not meant by the author to be synonymous with what may be called 
the ideas of Hebraism, but on the other hand it is not a personality. It isa 
pure phenomenon which is real because it is the expression of a force. 
That is to say, the spirit is used in much the same sense as in the phrase 
‘spirit of the age.” It is filial, it is personal, it is ethical, it is, above all, social. 
All these elements are also to be seen in the spirit as religious, and through 
this conception the author arrives at a restatement of evangelical theology. 

The book, as a whole, is marked by steady progress inthought. The gen- 
eral plan is to trace the working of this Hebrew spirit up through the Old 
Testament and then through the teaching and the life of Jesus. The force 
of the spirit of Jesus is discovered thus in its historical source and the power 
of the Hebrew spirit itself is illustrated in its preparation to meet the world 
crisis of the first century, when the spirit of Rome and the spirit of Greece 
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proved unequal to the task. So far as the author is engaged in the history 
of the Hebrew spirit, his work halts somewhat and he is to a considerable 
degree dependent upon Bruce’s Afologetics. But when he leaves this neces- 
sary but not altogether congenial task and enters upon that which is really 
the most original and valuable portion of the work, his thought is most 
stimulating and fresh. Especially do we commend his emphasis of the social 
side of the spirit of Jesus. It is growing everyday more apparent that it is 
no longer possible to consider man as an isolated, unsocial being. The work 
of President Hyde has already attempted to restate current theology after 
making the necessary corrections in this particular, but this work of Dr. 
Coyle must be regarded as an even more successful attempt. It is quite 
possible that his expectations are by no means too sanguine and that “the 
whole catalogue of great dogmas which have played their part in religious 
history will be revived, restated and vindicated as having originally been 
dictated by the social spirit.” It would, indeed, be possible to raise ques- 
tions in regard to certain statements in the book. One wonders whether 
Jesus really did expect the end of the world to come during his own lifetime 
(p. 143), and it is a little difficult to agree in the author's characterization of 
the reign of Charlemagne (p. 211), and it might also be said that the treat- 
ment at times is so very general as to become hardly more than a series of 
truisms. But on the whole one must say that the book is one of power, 
marked by broad reading and evident originality in thought, and is bound to 
be of great service to thinking men. The author has grappled with modern 
questions and has discovered an answer by the use of modern methods. It 
is inexpressibly sad to know that a book so full of promise and power is 
posthumous. S. M. 


The Ethics of the Old Testament. By the Rev. W.S. Bruce, M.A. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. Pp. 292. $1.75. 


That we need a book on the ethics of the Old Testament does not require 
proof; that this book is needed, however, is another question. It starts off 
promisingly. The writer proposes to treat the ethics of the Old Testament in 
the light of two principles: (1) the progressive education of Israel; (2) the 
character of that early dispensation. But the promise is not fulfilled. There 
is absolutely no real historical discussion of Old Testament ethics in this 
volume. The writer says that what the critics have discovered about the age 
and order of the Old Testament writings does not concern his discussion. To 
us, on the other hand, it seems that these conclusions are vital, and the 
writer's failure to consider them has been fatal to the usefulness of the whole 
discussion. We sympathize heartily with his opposition to the naturalism of 
such scholars as Kuenen and Stade. He has made out a most excellent 
argument against them. But it seems to us that he has put the apologetic 
purpose too much in the foreground to enable him to appreciate fairly the 
problems that are involved in his discussion. He is always seeking for a 
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chance to show that this or that element in the morality of the Old Testament 
must be supernaturally revealed, whereas, he would have been far more 
effective, if he had allowed the facts to speak for themselves and had summed 
up the inevitable inferences at the close of his volume. As it is, this apolo- 
getic purpose has made him altogether too sweeping in his depreciation of 
non-Jewish ethics and of the progress of extra-Israelitish peoples in develop- 
ing moral principles. Perhaps the most satisfactory point about the book 
is a detailed treatment of the Decalogue. But we shall still have to wait for 
what the author had a splendid opportunity to give, viz., a scientific treatment 
of the development of moral principles among the Hebrews, based upon a 
critical arrangement and study of Old Testament documents. are 


Central Truths and Side Issues. By the REv. R. G. BALFouR. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. $1.40. 


Mr. Balfour is a theologian of the old school, but well-read and with open 
eye. He discusses such central subjects as the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment, and such side issues as Baptism, the Covenant at Sinai, and Resurrec- 
tion of the body. We admire the frankness and candor of the treatment. 
His discussion of the theories of the atonement is summed up in this sen- 
tence: “All that we claim is that the doctrine of substitution shall have 
the first and fundamental place, and then all the others will group 
themselves naturally around it.” The weakest discussion is that on the 
Covenant of Sinai, in which he shows clearly that he is still struggling in the 
gulf and mire of the theories about the “covenants.” He regards God as 
carrying on a great experiment with the two great divisions of the human 
race. ‘The Gentiles were left to the light of nature, suffered to walk in their 
own ways, in order to test the question: ‘Can man, in the exercise of his own 
unaided reason and conscience, find out God and raise himself to a higher and 
better life?’ The result of the experiment was a negative answer. The 
Jews, the chosen people of God, to whom he had by direct revelation made 
known his character and will, were put under a covenant of law with a view 
of testing this further question: ‘Can man, even when placed in the most 
favorable circumstances, win eternal life by any doings of his own?’ And 
the answer to that question furnished by the history of Israel was an emphatic 
negative.’ We have passed the era in which God was looked upon as the 
Great Experimenter. G. S. G. 


The Parables by the Lake. By W.H. Tuomson, M.D., LL.D. New York: | 


Harper & Brothers. 1895. Pp. 159. 
Among the many books upon parables, this modest little volume has a 


merit peculiar to itself. It is written by a physician, who, as the son of Rev. — 


William M. Thomson, D.D., author of Zhe Land and the Book, was born and 
lived for many years in Palestine. Sometimes, it is true, the author is led off 
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proved unequal to the task, So far as the author is engaged in the history 
of the Hebrew spirit, his work halts somewhat and he is to a considerable 
degree dependent upon Brace’s Aedegetics, But when he leaves this neces- 
aary but not altogether congenial task and enters upon that which is really 
the most original and valuable portion of the work, his thought is most 
stimulating and fresh, Especially do we commend his emphasis of the social 
side of the spirit of Jesus, It is growing everyday more apparent that it is 
no longer possible to consider man as an isolated, unsocial beimg. The work 
af President Hyde has already attempted to restate current theology after 
making the necessary corrections in this particular, but this work of Dr. 
Cevle must be regarded as an ewen more successful attempt. It is quite 
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chance to show that this or that element in the morality of the Old Testament 
must be supernaturally revealed, whereas, he would have been far more 
effective, if he had allowed the facts to speak for themselves and had summed 
up the inevitable inferences at the close of his volume. As it is, this apolo- 
getic purpose has made him altogether too sweeping in his depreciation of 
non-Jewish ethics and of the progress of extra-Israelitish peoples in develop- 
ing moral principles. Perhaps the most satisfactory point about the book 
is a detailed treatment of the Decalogue. But we shall still have to wait for 
what the author had a splendid opportunity to give, viz., a scientific treatment 
of the development of moral principles among the Hebrews, based upon a 
critical arrangement and study of Old Testament documents. ae 


Central Truths and Side Issues. By the Rev. R.G. BALFour. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. $1.40. : 

Mr. Balfour is a theologian of the old school, but well-read and with open 
eye. He discusses such central subjects as the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment, and such side issues as Baptism, the Covenant at Sinai, and Resurrec- 
tion of the body. We admire the frankness and candor of the treatment. 
His discussion of the theories of the atonement is summed up in this sen- 
tence: “All that we claim is that the doctrine of substitution shall have 
the first and fundamental place, and then all the others will group 
themselves naturally around it.” The weakest discussion is that on the 
Covenant of Sinai, in which he shows clearly that he is still struggling in the 
gulf and mire of the theories about the “covenants.” He regards God as 
carrying on a great experiment with the two great divisions of the human 
race. ‘The Gentiles were left to the light of nature, suffered to walk in their 
own ways, in order to test the question: ‘Can man, in the exercise of his own 
unaided reason and conscience, find out God and raise himself to a higher and 
better life?’ The result of the experiment was a negative answer. The 
Jews, the chosen people of God, to whom he had by direct revelation made 
known his character and will, were put under a covenant of law with a view 
of testing this further question: ‘Can man, even when placed in the most 
favorable circumstances, win eternal life by any doings of his own?’ And 
the answer to that question furnished by the history of Israel was an emphatic 
negative.” We have passed the era in which God was looked upon as the 
Great Experimenter. G. S. 


The Parables by the Lake. By W. H. THomson, M.D., LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1895. Pp. 159. 

Among the many books upon parables, this modest little volume has a 
merit peculiar to itself. It is written by a physician, who, as the son of Rev. 
William M. Thomson, D.D., author of Zhe Land and the Book, was born and 
lived for many years in Palestine. Sometimes, it is true, the author is led off 
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into an historical discussion of the exegesis or some other phase of his subject, 
and at times he introduces illustrations from the realm of psychology and 
medicine, but the chief purpose of the book is to let the land interpret the 
parables of Jesus. Taken altogether, therefore, the work is unique. It cannot, 
of course, replace such works as those of Trench and Bruce, but it is a most 
valuable supplement for those works, and one is continually surprised and 
interested by the amount of fresh material of all sorts which is here brought 
together as a background against which the parables are thrown, and by means 
of which one is enabled better to interpret them. S. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Rev. DAvip GREGG, D.D., has gathered into the little volume Zhe Testi- 
mony of the Land to the Book, three entertaining and earnest addresses 
delivered at the New England Chautauqua. They are full of facts, and 
although the author may be a little too eager in some of his conclusions, 
we heartily agree with him in his confidence in the influence of exploration 
and excavation upon belief in the Scriptures. The volume has consider- 
able value as a book to put into the hands of those who are desirous of 
knowing the main facts in regard to Palestine and recent discoveries there. 
(New York: E. B. Treat. 35c.). 


THE OXFORD Press (New York: Macmillan, $7.00. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) has just issued the works of Bishop Butler, edited by W. E. 
Gladstone, in two noble volumes. The work of the editor has consisted in 
breaking the Azadogy, and most of the other works into well marked sections, 
in the addition of an index to each volume, as well as explanatory notes, and 
an appendix containing works by Butler or associated with his name. Each 
of these features will aid greatly in the study of Butler’s works. Mr. 
Gladstone promises in his preface that he will immediately issue a volume of 
essays in which he will give the reasons for this attempt to make the works of 
Butler more accessible to students. 


We have read How to Study the Bible for Greatest Profit, by R. A. 
Torrey, Superintendent of the Chicago Bible Institute (Chicago, Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 75c.) with interest. Especially would we commend Part I., ‘The 
Method of the Most Profitable Bible Study,” asa good accommodation of 
scientific method to popular work. In fact the entire book is full of good 
suggestions. It is gratifying to find so many warnings against forced and 
fanciful interpretations, but one fears that these may be somewhat weakened 
by the advice (p. 118) “In all your Bible study look for Christ in the passage 
under examination.” The same spirit is seen in the chapter on the ‘Study 
of Types.” But the book is to be commended, especially to students in theo- 
logical schools, and to others who may be in danger of studying the Bible in 
an undevotional frame of mind. 
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